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A apeciok Delivers Pras 
1¢ your. Special Flawoer Problems 


w A priceless combination...extensive, modern facilities, skilled master 


chemists and nearly 150 years’ experience...enables D&O to give you a 
correct and immediate answer to your flavor problems. & Moreover, for close to 


a century and a half uniform quality has distinguished D & O basic materials. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL LIST OF THE MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED SIXTY COSMO FLAVORS. 


DO DODGE & OLCOTT, Inc. 


180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK (4, N.Y. 
BOSTON - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - ST. LOUIS - LOS ANGELES 


Plant and Laboratories, Bayonne, N.J. 
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Eleven BURRELL ‘‘Stars’’ to Help You 


* * Inn 
THIN-TEx CRACKLESs erwoven Conveyor 


Beltj 
Glazed Belting ing 


* ” Bat, 
Caramel Cutter Beit, $h Roller Beit, (patented 
ed) 


* Feed Tabi 
es + 
elts (endless) Cold Table Beits (endless) 
s 


° Caram ] - 
e Cutter Boards * White Glazeg Saved 


Belting (Double texture. 
Single texture: Aero-weight) 
* CRACK-LESs Glazed 


Enrober Beis; 
e ting * V-Belts (endiess) 


* Packaging Table Belts I] BI RRE 7 


(Treated and Unie hie stars 
reate 


“Bu P ”" 
¥ Wertormance” Buy Performance” 


Eleven Reasons for BURRELL Belting Leadership 


* 32 years of belting engineering * Will resist heat, cold, moisture 
* Production of quality belts at lower cost * Will resist grease, oils, stretching 
* Constant improvement of our belts « Will resist shrinking, excessive wear 
* BURRELL Belts minimize belt failures * A BURRELL belt available for every purpose 
* BURELL consulting engineers available * BURRELL belts designed for specific jobs 
* BURRELL belts made for manufacturers who want only the best. 
*Also Manufacturers of COOLING SYSTEM PLAQUES 
100% BURRELL installations in many of the industry’s largest plants prove the superiority of BURRELI 
products. BURRELL belts are the result of years of experience and scientific engineering. Write, call, or wire 
for information and recommendations. 


“Buy Performance” 


BURRELL BELTING CO. 401 So. Hermitage Av. Chicago 


for September, 1946 
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(QM) ane statistics show that the business life of the 
average firm is only seven years, there are actually hun- 
dreds of organizations in the United States that have 
long since passed the milestone which we in Fritzsche 
Brothers are now celebrating. It is not, therefore, as an 


?ommemorating : 7 t is m 
“ achievement of uncommon distinction that we com- 
SEVE NTY- FIVE memorate this Seventy-fifth Anniversary of our found- 


ing, but rather as one from which we derive personal — 
YEARS O F and perhaps pardonable — satisfaction and pride. For 

WF we have endeavored earnestly and honestly, throughout 
SERVICE these seventy-five years, to conduct every phase of our 
business in a manner beneficial to our customers and 


1946 


creditable to ourselves. We have sought, at considerable 
expense, to go beyond recorded data and learn all we 
could about the raw materials and finished products of 
our trade. Having learned, we have spread this knowl- 





edge freely so that all concerned might truly benefit. 
We have tried, within the limits of our ability—and 
by good example—to lift prevailing standards toward 
a higher level. And for these contributions to an in- 
dustry that serves more people in more varied ways 
each day of their lives than almost any other, we may 


well be proud. 


Entering the field of essential oils in 1871 when crude 
methods of production and lack of scientific knowledge 
were serious handicaps to the industry’s progress, the 
then small firm of Fritzsche Brothers assigned itself a 
role of service which it has adhered to assiduously 
throughout the years. In peace and in war, in good 
times and bad, it applied itself methodically and con- 
scientiously to the problems of its customers and to the 
bigger problems of its industry. Today, no longer small 
and insecure, but standing solidly upon a foundation 
three-quarters of a century in the making, Fritzsche 
Brothers looks back upon a job well done and toward 


a future resplendent with promise. 











® 
ESSENTIAL OILS 
swouariccHeuicas | FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 
BASIC PERFUME AND ‘ 6 NINTH patois NEW + & 1, MY. 
FLAVOR RAW MATERIALS ne TP te Bir er 
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How to make these delicious 
candies at less cost! 
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‘STARCH RUN CREAMS 















\LLOW BARS CHOCOLATE CREAMS 


MINT PATTIES 





Now you can make high-quality candies with soy 
albumin. It can replace egg albumen in the types 
of candy shown above at a substantial saving 
in cost! 


What Soyco does for you 
Soyco is a soy albumin—new and improved— 
that gives you all these advantages: 
Soyco whips up to a satisfactory volume in syrup. 
It helps to keep your costs down—-quality up. 
Greater stability. The bubble structure is smaller. 
Soyco is about twice as stable as before! 
Higher in protein, and whiter in color—that’s new, 
improved Soyco. 
Longer shelf life. Due to invert action of Soyco, 
candies are assured longer shelf life. 
Reliably uniform. Soyco is carefully processed and 
standardized through laboratory control. Each 
lot is tested for uniformity. 


Do this 


Take a tip from scores of plants that have tried 
Soyco—and are now using Soyco regularly. 
They have found that Soyco not only costs less to 
buy—but costs less to use! Soyco is packed in 
100-Ib. drums and priced at 75¢ per pound.* 


Write for your new free Soyco formula folder. 
And place your order through our main office, now. 





Crisp, golden SOYNUTS! 


Soynuts are dry roasted, tenderized soybeans 
available as whole nuts, coarse or fine toppers. 
Many candy manufacturers use Soynuts in candy 
bars, brittle, and with other nutmeats. 

Priced from 111/4¢ to 13¢ per pound,* depend- 
ing on type and quantity purchased. 
*All prices F. O. B. shipping point and subject to change. 











WHITSON PRODUCTS 


DIVISION OF THE BORDEN COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue. New York 17, New York + Canada Distributor: H. Lawton & Co., Toronto 
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Zz j 
RiGee OILS 
AVAILABLE AGAIN 


NATURAL ANISE * OIL OF LEMON, ITALIAN * NATURAL CASSIA, CHINESE 


These three popular imported oils are available now in the pre-war 
quality to which you've been accustomed. Immediate delivery can 
be made in unlimited quantities. USE THEM FOR Baking, 
Cooking, Custards, Icings, Fondants, Gum Drops and Hard Candies. 


FOR PRICES SEND FOR CATALOG “A” on your company letterhead 


oe al = ds Bae 
|. WREYER ma 





bi ONS * AROMAT EMICALS 
BOSTON . . HAROLD H. BLOOMFIELD THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. nh raven me ie 
CHICAGO . . WM. H. SCHUTTE CO. KANSAS CITY Wy * 
CINCINNATI . WM. G. SCHMITHORST 1 ROUGHOUT MIDDLEWEST : 
aaa L. H. CARLSON > Chas Sane 
rey Ssh ie is B. ge MEXICO .. . . EMILIO PAGUAGA 
LOS ANGELES. . ALBERT ALBEK, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA . . . . R. PELTZ CO. PRINCIPAL CITIES IN SOUTH AMERICA 119 WEST 19th STREET - NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 
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CONFECTIONERY 
ANALYSIS and 


OMPOSITION 


By 
STROUD JORDAN, MS., Ph.D. 


and 
KATHERYN E. LANGWILL, M.S., Ph.D. 


$2.50 


The first two volumes of “Confectionery Studies” by Dr. Jordan, have acquainted the confectioner with everyday problems and with 
standards in effect at the date of publication. A practical and technical evaluation of chocolate products then followed entitled “Chocolate 
Evaluation”. These three books were willingly received by the industry as valuable additions to the technical literature available. 


This book, the fourth in the series, is being published by The Manufacturing Confectioner. Confectionery studies have been continued 
and this volume concerns itself, first with applicable data that cover the composition of basic raw materials as well as that of the finished 
confections in which they have been employed. 








In assembling this volume reference is made to applicable methods. Where satisfactory methods of analysis are of general knowledge 
they are incorporated by reference. All specially developed methods and procedures are incorporated in detail. 


Where reconstruction of formulas from analytical data is considered, we are dealing with a relatively unexplored field. Many basic 
assumptions have been made before actual formula reconstruction has taken place. The second part of this volume is used to consider 


Se several confection groupings into which most confection types generally fall and full discussion of each follows. See Chapter Headings 
elow. 


Moisture (Ch. 1) Colloidal Materials (Ch. 7) Sugar Cream (Fondant Ch. 13) 
Ash (Mineral Matter—Ch. 2) Nuts and Fruits (Ch. 8) Fudge (Ch. 14) 
Sugars (Ch. 3) Acids (Ch. 9) Caramels and Toffees (Ch. 15) 
Starches (Ch. 4) Incidental Materials (Ch. 10) Marshmallow (Hard & Soft Ch. 16) 
Proteins (Ch. 5) Reconstructed Formulas (Ch. 11) Nougat (Ch. 17) 
Fats (Ch. 6) Hard Candy (Ch. 12) Gums and Jellies (Ch. 18) 
Coated Candies (Ch. 19) Appendix 


BOOK SECTION 


The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


400 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Illinois 
eS EE ES ELIE OSE ES ES EE Ee Se aa ee ee ee ee ee ae eee 
| | 
| Book Section: S46MC Ds EE Re etka ea sceseene | 
| The Manuracturinc ConrectioneR Dixeecececdant Cash Enclosed......... | 
} 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. PE Wiiiticeneas of Books. | 
Please send me Dr. Jordan’s Book “Confectionery Analysis and Composition.” ; 
eae ated es ace sabia KAcagaveued bavekaaéauel EE Sci ncok u hield had bli sdndasaahndemicelents 
PN do scxonsanvanesibatedsteacscoeaciul A a 
NN 505340 is De sehi Mcentencanundaadbacbaicsseivenéel SRR ee eee ra eS ESO 
PEE a OS ee a ee a es | 
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You cant afford of to use it! 


The flavor you put in your product is the 
decisive ingredient. For flavor is what the 
consumer buys. He judges quality by taste. 


Exchange Oil of Orange gives you more 
real orange flavor, drop for drop or pound 
for pound, than any other orange oil. 
That’s why more leading American man- 
ufacturers use it. 


Distributed in the United States exclusively by 


DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 
180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 
76 Ninth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 


Distributors for: 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, CALIF. 


Producing Plant: 
The Exchange Orange Products Co., Ontario, Calif. 


for September, 1946 


Compare Exchange Oil of Orange with 
any other offered. Give it all your tests 
for quality, uniformity and strength, Then 
you will buy Exchange Brand. 
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What a “Long-Time”’ Advertiser Thinks 
About The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Nothing we can say about the pulling power of The “M.C.” can tell the 


story half so well as the testimony of its successful advertisers. 


The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER is the ONLY magazine in the industry that 
is devoted entirely to the problems of the candy manufacturer. It is the ONLY magazine 
that accepts supply field or distribution outlet advertising ONLY. This means that advertisers 
get a specialized circulation and specialized readership because all editorial and advertising 
material is slanted at the manufacturer. For information about our complete publishing serv- 


ice, call, write, or wire either of the addresses given below. 


The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


400 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 6 303 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18 
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By Us Me Woh 


HAT makes a lady forsake 

\X/ all others and cling only 
unto ‘“Product X’’? Very often, the 
basis of her brand-loyalty is the 
superlative taste of the product! 
So, whatever you have to sell 
her . . . bar goods or boxed goods 
. gum drops or chewing gum 

. fondants or other flavorful 
confections, remember her alle- 
giance may be wooed and won 


through the medium of MM&R 
FLAVOR OILS... 
alchemy that endows countless 


for this is the 


confections with the magic of in- 
dividualized flavor personality. 
As one of the world’s great sup- 
pliers of Essential Oils and Con- 
centrated Flavors, MAGNUS, 
MABEE & REYNARD, INC. can 
be of important service to you. Let 


Yd Mh YU fi bu 7 


us show you how distinctive flavor 
can add sales-appeal to your con- 
fections, old or new. The facilities 
of our laboratories and more than 
50 years of specialized experience 
are available to you without obli- 
gation. .. . Write today! 


Builders of 


PRODUCT PREFERENCE 
through the medium of 


FLAVORING MATERIALS 





SAGNUS 
IONER 16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK 13 N.Y. + 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET CHICAGO 4, HLL. 


Les Angeles: Braun Corp. » Seattle, Portiand: Spokane: Von Waters & Rogers, inc. ¢ San Francisce: Braun-Kaecht-Welmana-Ce. « Canada: Richardson Agencies, Ltd., Tereate 











if its LEMON flavored - 
it’s 4 TO 1 THE Lemon Oil delivers flavor. . . clarity and 


uniformity not found in any other 


OIL Is EXCHANGE! Lemon Oil. 


A . Distributed in the United States exclusively by 
More than 80% of all the lemon oil used in DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 


180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 


the United States is Exchange Lemon Oil. 


This overwhelming endorsement by the sae eae ar cieecadani 
Distributors for: 
trade is your assurance that Exchange CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, CALIF. 


Producing Plant: 
EXCHANGE LEMON PRODUCTS CO., CORONA, CALIF. 
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DEMAND 


Still Exceeds the 


SUPPLY 


America’s great herds of fine dairy cattle . . . com- 
prise a vast and constantly flowing source for the 
Nation’s Milk Reservoir. Midland Farm Prod- 
ucts, as one of the leading suppliers of quality 
Condensed Milk in bulk, are in close and con- 
stant touch with this Reservoir and the Nation's 
“Demand” which taps it. 


Today, as in war, the reservoir is still quite low 

. although the in-coming flow is steady and 
vast. But, in spite of its huge volume the 1946 
flow has been slightly under '45. Midland... 
whose chief aim is to render reliable service to 
those who need huge bulk amounts of high 
quality Sweetened Condensed and Sweetened 
Condensed Skim. .. cannot help but regret the 
unhappy necessity of deferring so many oppor- 
tunities to serve new and valued customers. 


An early return toward normalcy is hoped for. 
In the meantime your generous patience and 
understanding have been most appreciated. 


Satu roducli 
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TWICE as SWEET 
THRICE as FLUID 


as ordinary corn syrup 





The licorice Betsy feeds her beloved doll bas 
to be good! Like all children, she insists on her 
favorite flavor. And since this popular candy 
flavor is measured chiefly by its zestfulness, 
she has always been sold on licorice made with | produces smoother, finer-textured, more tender products. 


FLORASYNTH ANETHOL N. F. 
A Distinct Licorice Flavor | syrup, dextrose ond invert sugar — or ALL ether sweeteners. 


Because of its unique and superior qualities, ““SWEETOSE” 


Color and bloom are improved. A low-cost, ALL-PURPOSE 


sweetener, ““SWEETOSE” can be used to replace regular corn 


Suited to everyone's taste Laboratory perfected characteristics of “SWEETOSE” con 














For 

. absolutely pure... a “favored flavor” tribute to the quality, texture, flavor and shelf-life of the 
savor and aroma thet sur =| STRAWBERRY products in which it is used: 
passes anise oil . . . meets RASPBERRY 
manufacturers specifications WALNUT We regret that we cannot fill all the orders we receive for 
especially for candy and oo ““SWEETOSE."" We are looking forward to the time when 
pharmaceutical use. E . 

we can produce enough ‘SWEETOSE" to meet the demands 





of those who want to use this superior sweetener in their 


a. é products. 


LABORATORIES, ine, A. E. STALEY MFG. COMPANY 





CHICAGO 6 - NEW YORK G@ - LES MBELER™ INDUSTRIAL SALES DIVISION 
DALLAS 1 - DETROIT2 - MEMPHIS? - MINNEAPOLIS 2 Sta 
NEW ORLEANS 13 - ST. LOUIS 2 - SAN BERNARDINO DECATUR CORN AND ILLINOIS 


SAN FRANCISCO 3 - SEATTLE 4 
Florasynth Labs. (Canada) Ltd. — Montreal - Toronto - Vancouver - Winnipeg 
® Florasynth Laboratories de Mexico S. A.—Mexico City 
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APPEARANCE ¢ TASTE & FLAVOR 
FRESHNESS ¢ TEXTURE 


Every one of these sales factors is essentially dependent upon the amount 
of moisture candies have retained when they finally reach the customer. Veg- 
A-Loid enables your formulae to absorb 5% more moisture and retain it! 


Veg-A-Loid candies do not sweat regardless of weather conditions. There 
is no discoloration or drying out. Factory freshness is retained. Veg-A-Loid 
guarantees that your candies will keep the flavor and the smooth, tender 
texture that customers want. 


Besides adding to sales appeal, Veg-A-Loid saves time and labor and cuts 
ratios of critically short items to the minimum. 


Write for Recipe M if you manufacture: 


CAST JELLIES © SLAB JELLIES *© CARAMELS 
FUDGE * CHOCOLATE-DIPPED JELLIES *© PAN WORK 
HAND ROLLED CREAMS °® CAST CREAMS 


J, Hh wgevmewer Co. 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS TO THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


245 Secenth wheenue, New York, N. GY. 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 








ITH the coming of the railroads, the western 

frontiers were conquered. They brought men, 
implements for building homes and towns, trans- 
portation for marketing products. Then factories 
were built. And industries thrived where railroads 
paved the way. 


In the 13 great states served by Union Pacific, 
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there still is land to be tilled, minerals to be un- 
earthed, livestock to be raised, room for new homes 
and industrial expansion. 


Union Pacific will continue to serve the territory 
it pioneered, by providing efficient, dependable, 
safe transportation for shippers over the time- 


saving Strategic Middle Route. 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific 


% Union Pacific will gladly furnish confidential information 
regarding available industrial sites having trackage facili- 
ties in the territory it serves. Address Industrial Dept., 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Siralegic Middle Route 
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LOW-MASTER 


Lah Ea:2'-NATOR 


for Confectionery Manufacturers 


The FLOW-MASTER makes possible new, low-cost processes, 
fast, continuous manufacture under absolutely accurate control. 


Marco laboratory facilities and experience are available upon 
request to help you apply the FLOW-MASTER Principle to 
your production. Write Marco Company, Inc., Laboratory F-9, 
Wilmington 50, Delaware. 





FLOW-MASTER Pumps—Homogenizers 
Kom-Bi-Nators 
Equipment For The Process Industries 


MARCO COMPANY Inc. Wilmington 50, Del. 
for September, 1946 
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444 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


thas. PRK Co, Ine 


Manufacturing Chemists Since 1849 


605 Third St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
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SAVE WITH “SAVAGE” 


Machinery and Equipment made by SAVAGE has set a 90-year record for low-cost operation and mainte- 


nance. Close cooperation with confectionery manufacturers enables SAVAGE to anticipate your own needs. 





TILTING MIXER. Adaptable for caramel, nougat and coco- OVAL TYPE MARSHMALLOW BEATER. 100% sanitary. 
nut batches. Double action agitator. Belt drive or motor More beating space for volume. Faster heat discharge. Quick 
rive. Sizes 25, 35 and 50 gallon. cooling. 150 and 200 pound sizes. Belt or motor drive. 



































es 


SAVAGE Scientific Heating-Cooling Slab. Even heating or cooling at all times. No hot spots. Will cool 20% 
faster. Withstands 125 lb. working pressure. Legs adjustable. Completely fool-proof. Perfect for Bottomer 
Cooling Tables. 


Since 1855 


SAVAGE has given almost a century of service to manufacturing confection- 
ers. This long record of high-quality machinery production plus efficient repair 
service has made the name SAVAGE synonymous with candy machine quality. 









Savage Machines Will Help Speed Your Production. 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 





2638 GLADYS AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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LIQUID SUGAR COMES OF AGE 


trom this... 







Twenty- one years 
“just another idea”. But 
fortunate enough to win your ait 
Some of you must be getting a kick out of rece 
winner “‘ way back when”. You've seen Flo-Swe 
from the struggling, ramshackle plant of our pioneer ys dtl 64 fe 
to the present streamlined operation at Yonkers. You're Chee RR OEM AREY 
amazed, perhaps, when you take a good Jook at our LIQUID SUGAR 
up-to-the-minute refinery, turning out Flo-Sweet products —~ 
at full capacity 24 hours a day; our testing and research 
laboratory; the top-flight pilot plant we’ve just finished to A product of 
lick your production problems before Flo-Sweet reaches you. REFINED SYRUPS & SUGARS, INC 


Even as you read this, an ultra modern packaging plant Veahere 1. 0.¥ 
is being built to complete our facilities. 


THE TRADEMARKED SUGAR THAT F-L-O-W-S 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Yes, twenty-one years ago, we came up with a new idea 
y y 6°, p with 7 OF LIQUID SUGAR 


. .. and you put your judgment and money on the line. 
As a result, today, Flo-Sweet offers you truly CRORES, Sea ae 
big league efficiency. 
And we're still hard at it to improve Flo-Sweet’s 
product, plant and service. 
+ e 
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THE CHRISTOPHER CANDY CO. 


einesT SINCE 1687 


W020 tea ‘on Pou levard. La 2 





july 23, 1946+ 


california fruit Growers Exchange 
616 E. Grove street 
Ontario, California 


Gentlemen: 


Your EXCHANGE citrus pectin for confectioners 

has been ysed in our plant from the time it 

was introduced to the candy industry ®@ number 

of years agoe 

we have always found it to be & nigh quality 
4zation 


product which lends atself to standard 
ly candies made 


by the consumer pecause of 
fresh, and nealthful qualities. 


We can neartily recommend the use of EXCHANGE 


citrus pectin to those who desire to make 
quality candy at reasonable prices. 


yours very truly» 















Products Department: Ontario, California 
. ’ 
189 Ww Madison Street, Chicago 2 ® 99 Hudson Street New York 13 
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THE CHR TOPHER CANDY OMPANY 
P esident 


css 


Ingeles 4. Calf wna 
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.. according to nationwide 


survey in supermarkets 





Here’s helpful information for food 


manufacturers and distributors 


ts. 4 2 f 

RIGHT NOW shortliges may be your No. 1 problem. 
But, sooner perhaps than you think, the picture may 
change. Industry leaders stress the need'to plan ahead 
now to be geared for sales action at the right time. 

There’s real help for such planning in this recently 
completed’ study of impulse buying. It reveals that 
half of all buying decisions are made inside the store 


. . two out of every five items are purchased purely 
on impulse. That calls for point-of-sale selling! 
Packaging that lets the product be its own sales- 
man will help you cash in on these spur-of-the-moment 
sales. That’s especially true when a product is dis- 
played—and protected by Du Pont Cellophane—the 
material that shows what it protects . . . at low cost! 
Write for our new booklet, ‘Design for Selling.”’ It 
contains a full report on this timely study of impulse 
buying . . . lists findings under 27 classifications, so 
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that you can put your finger on the products in 
which you are particularly interested. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Cellophane 
Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFR 


(ellophane 


Shows what it Protects —at Low Cost 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
--- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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4 Candy Success Story Begun on $2.40 
Dilling’s—on Chocolate Avenue 


Nearly 60 years ago Frank M. Dilling founded the Dilling firm with 
$2.40 and candy made in his own family’s kitchen. The present modern 
candy plant on Chocolate Avenue, Indianapolis, is an interesting example 
of the American way of producing a candy success story begun in 1887. 
This article is one of a series in which THE MANUFACTURING CON- 
FECTIONER will record the history, expansion, and production pro- 
grams and techniques of various candy firms throughout the United 


States and other countries. 


HE famous silver dollar the father of our country 

reportedly threw across the Rappahannock River 
has a commendable American business history counter- 
part in the $2.40 with which Frank M. Dilling, founder 
of Dilling & Co., Indianapolis, originally established 
his now world-famous firm nearly 60 years ago. 

With that small amount and with candy made in his 
family’s own kitchen, Mr. Dilling began his firm in 
1887. 

Today, on appropriately-named Chocolate Avenue, in 
Indianapolis, the Dilling & Co. plant is an extensive 
series of modern brick and stucco buildings covering 
about 250,000 square feet. Spreading through gleaming 
departments, it employs highly modern equipment; has 
its own print shop for labels, boxes, cartons, and of- 
fice forms; and stresses utmost sanitation and quality 
in all its production. 

Decor of the Dilling plant is highly intriguing and 
has merited much comment in the city’s press for its 
beauty and attractiveness. Outside it is white stucco 
over brick with chocolate colored window trim and 
rambled roses on the walls. Inside everything is spot- 
lessly white except for table legs and benches, which 
are painted a brilliant peppermint red. The combina- 
tion is highly effective, especially for a candy factory. 

Objective of the Dilling firm, President Ed Dowling 
says, is quality and customer satisfaction. The jobs of 
all our people, he states, might be summed up in seeing 
that “all Dilling customers get exactly what they order; 
get it on time, in good condition, and at the lowest 
possible cost consistent with Dilling’s well-known qual- 
ity production.” 


History of the firm amply bears out Mr. Dowlling’s 
statements. For as early as 1900, Dilling & Co. won first 
prize for its candies at the Paris Exposition. The firm 
with just pride, interestingly displays the prize-winning 





The Cover 


OME of the 42 revolving pans at Dilling 

& Company, Indianapolis. This depart- 
ment has turned out over 40,000,000 Easter 
eggs in one month. 

Other production highlights at the firm 
include: a 10-car railroad siding at which 
materials are unloaded direct from cars; tons 
of chocolate nuts that travel almost a city 
block daily on a 60-inch wide conveyor belt; 
wrapping of 120 bars a minute. 











candies—40 crystal jars filled with all manner of old- 
fashioned stick candy—in a special glass case in its dis- 
play room. 

Dilling’s quality reputation is also backed by the valu- 
able “know-how” of years of candy production on the 
part of its many experienced veteran candy makers. 
Vice-president of the firm is Mrs. Frank M. Dilling, 
widow of its founder. B. G. Burke, formerly of Newton 
Products Co. (which was founded by his father) and 
George Smith Co., of Cincinnati, is sales manager. He 
was superintendent until 1942, when he spent three 
years with the army in the Pacific. Roy W. H. Crabb, 
Dilling’s present superintendent, is completing his 48th 


THE DILLING PLANT: An extensive series of modern brick and stucco buildings covering about 250,000 sq. ft.. Dilling 
& Company employs highly modern equipment, has its own print shop. stresses utmost sanitation and quality in all 
its production. 
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EXECUTIVE JURY MEETING: President Ed. Dowling (standing) and Mrs. Frank M. Dilling (third from right), vice- 
president, meet with staff to “taste-test samples of candy and discuss suggestions for posible improvement. 


year in the industry. Like Mr. Dilling, he started mak- 
ing candy. He bought his first barrel of corn syrup 
from a jober at $1.55 per cwt. 

Guy Webb, in charge of cream and fondants, has been 
with the firm for over 40 years. Robert Roehm, as- 
sistant superintendent, has been with Dilling’s for over 
30 years. Harry Wetzel, another veteran of over 30 
years’ service, heads the hard candy department. Louis 
Oneto, in charge of enrober operation, has 28 years’ 
service. Everett Fallen, who heads the fudge depart- 
ment, came to Dilling’s direct from school over 27 years 
ago. Herman Gross, head of the lozenge department, 
has 25 years’ service. Elmer Quack, who is in charge 
of the chocolate covered candy department, has 22 years’ 
service. 

Experienced “know-how” also features the Dilling 
plant personnel list. Four veteran employees who oper- 
ate the firm’s four 150-h.p. boilers have combined ser- 
vice at Dilling’s of over 120 years. Three key men work- 
ing on one of the moulding machines to form cream cen- 
ters have 63 years’ combined service. Three key men 
in the shipping department have combined service rec- 
ords of 53 years. Four key women who work in the 
cool, air-conditioned packaging department on a convey- 
or belt from a chocolate coating machirie have -49 
years’ total experience with Dilling’s.. Two key women 
and one key man who work on a chocolate bottomer for 
Dilling’s “Cherry Cocktails” ‘have 48° years’ fotal ex- 
perience. 


“Executive Jury” Meetings 


To achieve further guarantee of quality, Dilling & 
Co. schedules frequent meetings of an “executive jury.” 
Composed of the firm’s officials, plant superintendents, 
and other personnel, the group taste-tests samples of 
candy, discusses their quality, and offers suggestions 
for possible improvement. Foremen and superintendents, 
with an average of 12 years’ company service for each 
man, also meet in frequent “key meetings” to discuss 
quality and production. And at “packing stations” the 
firm’s various types of candies are all carefully inspected 
and weighed before boxing. 


Utmost sanitary production is stressed at Dilling’s. 
All processes are diligently observed to ascertain that 
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the candy is of highest wholesomeness. And when the 
day’s work is ended, a final housekeeping check is 
made. Men with hose and live steam pressure are 
careful to remove every trace of any possible “leavings” 
from floors and equipment. 

Production at Dilling’s is a mechanical engineer’s 
delight. Materials are unloaded direct from cars on the 
firm’s own 10 carload railroad siding. Purchase of 
materials in huge quantities, combined with volume pro- 
duction, in turn, helps keep prices low on the firm’s 
quality candies. Spotless mechanical mixers whip the 
cooked batches into textures “just right for taste, for 
forming, and for keeping qualities.” A battery of 42 
revolving pans has turned out 40 million Easter eggs in 
a month. Huge quantities of chocolate fudge bars are 
cooked in steam-jacketed kettles, poured on tables for 
cooling and cutting. Each minute 120 bars are wrapped 
in the wrapping department. Tons of chocolate nuts 
daily travel almost a city block on a 60-inch-wide con- 
veyor belt from production to packaging departments. 
And in a huge, air-cooled room, to which all candy comes 
on conveyors or in trays, thousands of pounds are pack- 
ed each day by immaculately white-uniformed women. 

Production at Dilling’s is extremely diverse and in- 
cludes: Bulk chocolates, chocolate covered cherries; 


- 


. ae < 
LONG-EXPERIENCED CANDY MAKERS cook creams at Dilling’s. 
Firm takes pride in centers “cooked just right.” 
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chocolate covered nuts; fancy packaged goods; cordials; 
fudge, caramel, and miscellaneous penny goods; fudge 
work; lozenges; mint lozenges; salted peanuts; suckers; 
and vending machine candies. In addition, Dilling’s 





Visits South American Candy Plants 


CANDY maker of many years, President 

Ed Dowling recently returned from a 41- 
day air trip with a group of fellow Indian- 
apolis business men to South Anierica, where 
he visited 18 Latin candy plants. The group’s 
careful study of North-South American busi- 
ness relations and its man-to-man business 
methods with the Latin Americans resulted 
in nearly $1,000,000 worth of orders. (An 
interesting account of the trip appears in the 
current American Magazine under the title 
*$1,000.000 /Jnvasion”—Ed. ) 


PRESIDENT EL 
DOWLING, of Dill. 
ing & Co., Indi. 
anapolis, a 60. 
year-old firm on 
appropriately 

named Chocolate 

Avenue. 


Although the trip was widely hailed as a 
new type of business adventure, Ed Dowling 
explains in the article that actually it was in- 
spired by the old-time county-seat tour which 
he and other Midwestern merchants used to 
take a decade ago. 


“We used to climb into buses and travel 
as a group from county seat to county seat,” 
he says. “At every town we would stop and 
make friends and customers. As a candy 
man, I would talk to all the candy-, drug-., 
and grocery-store owners in town. Mean- 
while, the kettle manufacturer with us would 
be talking to the hardware men. We found 
it was more pleasant, more economical, and 
more profitable to go in groups. 


“Now the airplane enables us to go from 
the capital of one country to another. In- 
ternational aviation has abbreviated distanc- 
es between world capitals, so that it is profit- 
able to apply the old county-seat idea on an 
international scale.” 














turns out seasonal candy specialties and fancy Christ- 
mas packages. 

As with all other manufacturing confectioners. raw 
material troubles are plaguing Dilling’s, too, says Ed. 
Dowling. 

“For some time,” he adds, “our sales force, like others, 
has had nothing to sell. In addition to policing the re- 
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AFTER COOKING COMES MIXING—whipping to a creamy con- 
sistency for the centers in chocolate creams. 


tailer’s prices of our products, however, they have done 
everything possible in the way of institutional advertis- 
ing. 

“This centers on showing retailers a photographic 
presentation of a trip through the Dilling plant. The 
presentation begins with a welcome to our offices, shows 
numerous production scenes in the plant itself, introduces 
various ofhcials and key personnel of the firm, and com- 
ments on Dilling’s constant aim to offer the highest 
possible service to its customers. 


“The entire presentation takes only 10 minutes. It 
is surprising in a retail store, when a salesman starts 
his presentation, how may persons are interested.” 

How earnestly sincere Dilling & Co. regards service 
to its customers is shown on the final page of the pre- 
sentation: 

“Now you know us better, as a result of your picture 
trip,” it reads. “You know the extent of our facilities 
to serve you efficiently with all kinds of candies that 
are most profitable for you to sell. You know our or- 
ganization better—our office folks—our executives —our 
experienced candy makers. You know the kind of people 
you do business with at Dilling’s—people who work to 
treat you right and work to hold your business with 
quality and service that pleases.” 


TWO CHOCOLATE BLENDERS in the Dilling plant that uniformly 
blend chocolate for candy coating. 
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Bulk Sugar Cars, Conveyors Facilitate Unloading, Handling of Sugar: 


Speed Up Sugar Handling 


Two Tested Methods for Rapid Bulk and Bag Handling Tell How 


(> hundred thousand pounds of 
sugar can be unloaded and 
stored in a candy plant in one hour 
by one man by means of the time- 
saving, cost-cutting bulk sugar un- 
loading plan developed and tested in 
over 10 years’ actual operation by 
the Great Western Sugar Company, 
Denver. 


For manufacturing confectioners 
who use bagged sugar, another un- 
loading and storing plan recom- 
mended by the firm offers additional 
attractive advantages in the more ef- 
ficient handling of the industry’s all- 
important raw material. é 


Great Western’s bulk unloading 
plan hinges around use of a specially 
constructed bulk sugar car available 
by purchase or annual rental from 
a Chicago transportation firm. Hav- 
ing a load limit of 109,700 pounds, 
the insulated, covered hopper sugar 
car has a completely-smooth surface 
interior lining that minimizes break- 
age of crystals and insures absolute 
cleanliness. It permits sugar to reach 
the buyer just as it left the factory 
bin, in a perfectly free-flowing state: 
keeps your source of supply near 
you; and holds rail freight charges 
to dry sugar only. 


Complete Control 


What’s more, your stored dry 
sugar is equally available for your 
liquid processes. And use of the 
same water you are accustomed to 
use, with the dry refined granulated 
sugar, assures complete chemical con- 
trol of your products. 

Unloading of a dry sugar bulk car 
is a relatively simple matter. Follow- 
ing is a typical practical method sug- 
gested by Great Western: 

1.—Spot the car at its special sid- 
ing under a covered shed. (The shed 
is advisable for protection against 
inclement weather but is not abso- 
lutely necessary. ) 

2.—Under the tracks have an “un- 
loading storage bin” with a capacity 
of about one and a half carloads. (Or 
spot the car on an elevated track and 
have the unloading storage bin at 
ground level directly beneath the 
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car.) Three inlets of the bin should 
be placed to correspond with the three 
outlets of the car. Telescoping sleeve 
fittings attached to the bin inlets 
should connect the outlets and inlets 
and be dust-proof and moisture- 
proof; so that no foreign material 
can enter the flow of sugar during 
unloading and any contamination of 
the sugar will be eliminated. 

3.—One man can unload the car 
in less than an hour with all three 
spouts, working at the same time. As 
the hopper bottoms of the cars are 
designed to empty the cars complete- 
ly, no appreciable sugar loss is pos- 
sible. 


Low Maintenance 


4.—Carry the dry sugar into your 
plant by a covered scroll. Distance 
can be just about any length neces- 
sary. The closer the unloading bin 
is to the plant, however, the less is 
the expense of installing conveying 
equipment. From this point the bulk 
dry sugar can be moved to any de- 
sired place in the plant. If preferred, 
it can be melted immediately and the 
resulting syrup stored or pumped 
about the factory. If the bulk stor- 
age bin or the mixing tank is on a 
higher floor, the scroll or belt—when 
entering the plant—should feed into 
a bucket elevator which will raise it 
to the desired height. Upkeep and 
operating expenses are low. 

5.—Accurate check on the car’s 
contents can be achieved by putting 
the car on railroad scales both before 
and after unloading and by compar- 
ing the sugar weight with that shown 
on the bill of lading. 

For manufacturing confectioners 
who do not have storage bins under 
the tracks, an alternate method fol- 
lows: 

1.—Excavate under the tracks the 
small amount of ground needed to 
enable the scrolls to go under each 
car outlet and carry the bulk sugar 
into another scroll located inside the 
factory. This scroll in tutn goes to 
the boot of a bucket elevator which 
places the sugar either into process 
or into a bin. ; 

2.—Only one bucket elevator, in 


conjunction with suitable scroll con- 
veyors is necessary for these three 
operations: (A) Carry the bulk sugar 
from bulk car direct to process, (B) 
carry the bulk sugar from bulk car 
to storage bin, (C) carry the bulk 
sugar from storage bin to process. 


Manufacturing confectioners who 
find bagged sugar more suitable to 
their requirements are offered the fol- 
lowing alternate helpful plan for eco- 
nomic and efficient unloading and 
storage by H. L. Hartburg, district 
superintendent for Great Western: 

1.—Equip your plant with bulk 
storage bins, screw conveyors, and 
bucket elevators to handle sugar in 


bulk. 


2.—Buy your sugar in the usual 
manner in carloads of 100-pound 
bags. 

3.—Use one of the following two 
methods to transfer, with the least 
amount of labor, the 100-pound bags 
of sugar from inside the ordinary 
freight car to bulk form suitable for 
bulk storage and handling inside 
your factory: 

Method A.—Have two screw con- 
veyors (See page 29) so built and 
fitted that one will swing out from 
your dock, or from beneath your 
dock, and the other so pivoted on 
top of the first that it will fit inside 
the freight car door and can extend 
part way to the back of both ends 
of the car. An unloading hopper 
should be built in the car end of 
the top conveyor. 


Opening Bags 


At the start of unloading, bags 
piled in the doorway will have to be 
opened and the sugar dumped into 
the hopper of this top screw con- 
veyor before it is placed inside either 
end of the freight car. As the bagged 
sugar is opened and the sugar poured 
into the hopper, the conveyor can be 
moved farther into the car. The 
sugar is thus never moved out of the 
box car in ‘bags, for the bags are 
opened and dumped into the con- 
veyor hopper from where they are 
stacked inside the car. 

Loose sugar through the hopper is 
carried inside the plant by the two 
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pivoted screw conveyors to either a 
storage bin or to a bucket elevator 
for use or for storage on or above 
the unloading level. 

The bucket elevator carries sugar 
from the car to process or to bin 
storage. It ean, likewise, also carry 
sugar from bin storage to process. 
One elevator thus can do the com- 
plete job of carrying sugar to storage 
or to process, whether it originates 
from the car or from bin storage. 

Method B: Have an_ insulated 
bucket elevator built on the outside 
of your plant wall opposite where 
the freight car door will be spotted. 
The boot of this elevator should be 
some distance below ground level 
and have a detachable metal spout 
at a steep angle from the car door 
to the boot itself. Bags are then 
opened at the car door, and the sugar 
dumped down the spout. Here it is 
lifted by the elevator and placed in 
process or in a bin storage from 
where it can be taken about the plant 
at whatever level desired. 

For manufacturing confectioners 
who take delivery of sugar in truck 
lots, a hopper chute at the ware- 
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house platform is suggested. This 
should swing from the wall to the 
truck. Emptying of bags could then 
proceed in the same way as from 
the box car. 

Sugar storage capacity must be 
determined by individual plant re- 
requirements. Some will consider the 
one and a half car capacity of the 
unloading bin storage as being am- 
ple. Others may wish to reduce the 
size of the unloading bin storage and 
build additional dry bulk storage 
capacity inside the factory. Others 
still may prefer to have a minimum 
bulk storage capacity both under the 
railroad tracks and in the iactory. 

Sugar storage bins are usually oi 
two general kinds: low head and high 
head «types. The low head type is 
for locations where head room is 
limited. The high head type is for 


places with ample head room. 


The low head bin is generally rec- 
tangular with flat or sloping cover 
and with multi-inverted pyramid bot- 
toms. A distributor screw conveyor 
is at the top. A withdrawal screw 
conveyor is at the apex of the in- 
verted pyramid bottoms. 

The high head bin is generally 
circular but can be square or rectan- 
gular in section at a greater initial 
cost. It has a flat top and preferably 
an eccentric cone bottom, although 
a rectangular cone bottom may be 
used. Diameter to height ratio is 
usually large so as to allow sufficient 
space for spout inlets and withdrawal 
connections. For multi-bin installa- 
tions, a system of screw conveyors 
for filling and withdrawing is more 
desirable, however. 

Either low or high head bins may 
be constructed of sheet metal with 
supporting steel framework. If bins 
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UNLOADING BAG CAR can also be quickened 

by proper use of conveyors, as shown in these 

diagrams. Full description of the two methods 

shown here appears on pages 26 and 27 of 

THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. Dia- 

grams of bulk car unloading methods are on 
pages 27 and 28. 


THE VALUABLE INFORMATION on sugar un- 
loading and handling detailed in this article is 
based on data supplied by the Great Western 
Sugar Co., Denver, in its excellent study 
“Handling Sugar in Bulk.” and all diagrams 
appearing in this article are used with its 











permission. 


are placed in uniformly warm loca- 
tions, plain steel can be used. Galva- 
nized steel, however, is preferable, 
with stainless steel still more desir- 
able (though at considerably higher 
initial cost). 

Tempered masonite in sheet form 
3/16-inch or ™%-inch thick has been 
applied to the interior of both sheet 
steel and wood bins with excellent re- 
sults at a comparatively reasonable 
cost. Tempered masonite gives a 
smooth, hard, clean surface with no 
rusting or other contamination. In 
some cases, an asbestos insulation 
has been used between the outside 
wood or steel shell and the masonite 
lining. 

In selection of a bin of any type, 
however, care in design of bottoms 
should be exercised so that slope 
angles are not less than 50 degrees 
to the horizontal to insure complete 
emptying of the bins. Also, if bins 
are located in an area where low 
temperatures may occur, the exterior 
should be insulated to prevent con- 
densation inside the bin. 


Economical Handling 


Planned movement of dry sugar 
from storage affords numerous short 
cuts to economical and efficient pro- 
cessing. In addition to use in its 
original granulated form, dry sugar 
can be conveyed to melters for mak- 
ing liquid syrup. It can be conveyed 
through screens for separating vari- 
ous size grains. It can also be con- 
veyed to a grinding mill for making 
powdered sugar. 

A broad classification of some 
methods of tried and approved hand- 
ling of granulated bulk sugar in- 
clude: (1) pneumatic elevators or 
conveyors, (2) vibrating or oscillat- 
ing conveyors, (3) drag chain and 
drag flight conveyors and elevators, 
(4) belt conveyors, (5) pivot bucket 
conveyors and elevators, (6) mass or 
bulk flow conveyors and elevators, 
(7) traveling weigh larry, (8) screw 


(Please turn to page 50) 
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THE “HYDRO-LIFT” FIRE MIXER 


EFFICIENT! REVOLUTIONARY! 





NOTE: The Mixing Arm swings off furnace over a The “HYDRO-LIFT” Fire Mixer is so designed that 
copper drip pan. This enables one to keep furnace the machine may be placed close to the wall, as the 
and mixer clean at all times. mixing arm and head lift straight up. 


The “HYDRO-LIFT” FIRE MIXER Is Modern In Design 


Streamlined to meet the demands of the modern factory and shop. The “HYDRO-LIFT” 
Fire Mixer is efficient in operation as the reduction gears are encased in an oil bath, in- 
suring a long-lasting and quiet operating machine. The motor, gears and all working parts 
are fully enclosed, thereby simplifying the task of cleaning the machine. Limited amount 


available for immediate delivery. For further information, write, wire or telephone: 


—INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT SALES— | 


2500 So. San Pedro St. Phone PRospect 8388 
LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 
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low to Improve Machine Sanitation 


By CHARLES R. ADELSON* 
Delson Candy Company, New York 


A walk through modern candy plants of our industry 

makes one realize that the idea of sanitation has 
caught hold and is resulting in sanitary floors, walls, 
and conditions in general. | have seen spotless locker 
and dining rooms in our plants. I have seen rooms 
where milk is used with every sanitary feature. Our 
product is delivered with a clean and wholesome appear- 
ance. 

Yet, with all this, I have seen machinery used in the 
same plants which cannot be called sanitary. Why is 
that? Is it because our industry was not a profitable 
one, or that we would not pay the price for better ma- 
chines? 

No, the fault lies with us. We have not demanded sani- 
tary machines because we were not alive to their import- 
ance. When plants costing hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were constructed with every sanitary feature, the 
additional cost of more sanitary machines would have 
been an insignificant percentage. We did not demand 
them so they were not built. 

Now, what are we going to do about it? 


First, there must be more cooperation between candy 
manufacturers and machinery manufacturers. Second, 
there must be more cooperation between candy manu- 
facturers and food control agencies. Third, instruction 
in sanitation to foremen and candy makers should be 
undertaken in all cities. It was done in New York by 
the Board of Health and certificates were issued on the 
completion of a six weeks’ course, three nights a week. 
Every candy plant in New York must have at least one 
person who has taken this course. I would recommend 
that every other city be asked to give similar courses 
and in smaller cities extension courses could be given 
by the state universities. This is of great importance 
to those candy manufacturers who build machines on 
their own premises. 

An enlightened attitude on the part of candy manufac- 
turers will result in more sanitary machines. | can think 
of no better form of advertising for candy than a recog- 
nition on the part of the public that the candy industry 
is working with all health authorities to the end that a 
better product will be manufactured. 


Easy Cleaning Necessary 


A machine is sanitary when it can be easily cleaned. 
All parts with which food materials come in contact must 
he accessible for cleaning, inspection and repair. It should 
be free from rough, pitted areas, interior threaded parts, 
stuffing boxes, cracks, and crevices. Dead ends and 
pockets where materials may undergo decomposition or 
fail to be processed must be eliminated. It should be 
constructed of smooth, non-absorbent, corrosion-resistant, 
and wear-resistant metal. The design should be such 
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that the machine oils and greases can not come in con- 
tact with the product. It should be located and installed 
so that the floor, wall, and ceiling areas around the 
equipment are accessible for cleaning. 


Attempts of candy machinery manufacturers to perfect 
designs which meet these requirements and to put newly 
designed machinery into production have met with vary- 
ing degrees of success. They have not yet succeeded in 
making available, however, new equipment which has all 
parts accessible for cleaning and inspection. If a machine 
is designed so that all parts are readily accessible, the 
machine will be kept clean. On the other hand, if the 
machine is not readily accessible, if it takes a lot of time, 
effort, and labor to be able to get into the product zone 
in order to clean it, the probabilities are that the machine 
will not be kept clean. 


Careful Streamlining Required 


The tendency toward streamlining the appearance of 
candy machinery can interfere to some extent with easy 
access to all parts of a machine. I do not mean that 
modern industrial design is undesirable. Streamlining, 
properly applied, is acceptable. But when a sheet-metal 
sheath is applied over the portion of the machinery in 
which confectionery is processed, the streamlined decora- 
tive enclosure becomes just another part that has to be 
dismantled and removed before the machine can be 
properly cleaned. “Gingerbread” enclosures should be 
eliminated. Sheet metal enclosures which extend down 
to the floor are in the same category. Such enclosures 
make it difficult to clean the area beneath processing 
equipment. 

Floor areas on which candy equipment rests also pre- 
sent a problem in sanitation. This is to eliminate spaces 
in which food materials and dirt may accumulate. Its 
solution lies either in making the floor accessible for 
cleaning by elevating the pieces of equipment, or in set- 
ting the equipment on bases which can be tightly sealed 
tu the floor, so that no appreciable space will exist be- 
tween the base of the equipment and the floor. Legs with 
flanged bases offer a possible solution, provided caulk- 
ing is applied to form a tight seal between the flanges 
and the floor. For heavy equipment, which requires a 
base covering an extensive area, some means must be 
found by which the base will be sealed tightly to the 
floor. Use of caulking compound and concrete bases 
may provide possible solutions for this problem. 


Moguls present another problem. In order to over- 
come the danger of infestation, all parts of the starch 
conveyor system and the interior parts of the mogul it- 
self must be easily accessible for cleaning. Starch which 
is not moved by the conveyor system must be reduced 
to a minimum. A vacuum system should be used to 
remove starch from dead spots. 

The problem of improvements in starch boards also 
deserves recognition. Although wood starch boards are 
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usually sanitary and free from cracks and crevices when 
new, they deteriorate with use. They warp and dry out. 
The joints loosen. Cracks and crevices appear. Here 
insects may hide and breed. Furthermore, since the 
wood is porous, it tends to absorb soluble food materials, 
with the consequent possibility of growth of spoilage 
organisms, and the development of musty odors. We do 
not have a completely satisfactory solution to this prob- 
lem. Lightweight smooth metal starchboards, however, 
would eliminate one possible source of insect infestation 
and spoilage. Such metal starchboards should be of one- 
piece construction with rounded corners. The metal used 
should be sufficiently thick to provide the required rigid- 
ity without requiring the turning of beaded or flanged 
edges. One difficulty with metal starchboards, which 
would have to be solved before they can be introduced 
into general use, is to find a way to prevent damage to 
the mogul and conveyors when a starchboard becomes 
jammed in the machine. 

Requirements of accessibility apply also to such items 
as agitators in kettles, tanks, and similar processing 
equipment. Agitators should be made of smoothly fin- 
ished lightweight metal, so that they can be easily 
handled and cleaned. Such defects as pits, rough spots, 
cracks and acute angles, should be eliminated. The 
drive shafts for agitators and other rotating parts should 
be designed so that machine lubricants may not enter 
the product. Furthermore, the agitators should be re- 
movable from the equipment. 


Where rotating shafts pass through the walls of ma- 
chinery into the product zone, some sanitary design 
must be employed to replace conventional stuffing boxes 
and packing glands. Stuffing boxes and packing glands 
require the services of a mechanic for disassembling 
and reassembling. They are not readily accessible for 
cleaning. Rotary seals, and metal-to-metal leakproof 
bushings have been perfected to replace stuffing boxes 
and packing glands. In addition, there are fittings, valves, 
pipe lines, pumps, and other equipment for use in con- 
junction with sanitary machines which will improve the 
ease of cleaning of a candy manufacturing plant. These 
equipment units are made of smooth, polished corrosion- 
resistant metal. They can be taken apart and reassembled 
rapidly by means of a simple tool. The threadings on 
all parts are on the exterior surfaces, and are cut and 
polished so as to eliminate all acute angles and rough 
spots. A standard thread is used, which maks all parts 
interchangeable. 


Deleterious Metals 


Certain metals—such as lead, cadmium, and zinc— 
are toxic when ingested even in small quantities. Still 
other metals impart undesirable tastes to confectionery. 
Lead is used in the form of paint, in solder, and in 
babbitt metal for bearings. No painted surfaces should 
come in contact with food. Where solder and babbitt 
metals are used on parts that come in contact with food, 
no more than 5 per cent of lead should be incorporated 
in these alloys. The use of cadmium is prohibited by 
food control agencies. There is no good reason for the 
use of galvanized iron. If plating is necessary, tin will 
give better service. Many available alloys, such as stain- 
less steel, are non-toxic and jar superior to plated metals 
for food machinery purposes. 

There are numerous devices and procedures which 
might well be incorporated into our manufacturing pro- 
cedures to give us a cleaner and more wholesome pro- 
duct. For example, filters can play an important part in 
preventing foreign materials from entering the product. 
Thought should be given to the use of filters for liquid 
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materials before they are incorporated in a batch, and 
for all air that is used in connection with the production 
of confectionery. 

Another protective device that deserves mention is 
ultra-violet irradiation. There are several worthwhile 
applications that can be made in a candy plant, including 
protection of perishable ingredients in refrigerators and 
prevention of spoilage in syrup tanks. A word of cau- 
tion should be given in connection with these ultra-violet 
lamps, however. These lamps deteriorate with time. After 
a period of service—six months—they stop emitting 
ultra-violet light, even though they continue to glow. 
These lamps should therefore be periodically checked 
for efficiency by the maker. 

Our objective as candy manufacturers is to produce a 
delicious, wholesome confection. We are all in agree- 
ment that hard, gritty particles; rancid fats; lubricating 
grease; moldy, fermented materials; insects; verdigris 
and other metallic salts; and like foreign substances 
should not be present in confectionery. Many candy 
machines are designed so that parts which come in con- 
tact with the product cannot be thoroughly cleaned. Food 
materials accumulate in and around shaft bearings and 
pistons, in stuffing boxes, packing glands, holes, cracks, 
pitted and rough areas, open seams, and in other parts 
which cannot be scrubbed. These materials will decom- 
pose in time. Acids formed as a result of decomposition 
will attack metallic parts and produce verdigris and other 
metallic salts. From time to time accumulations of de- 
composed materials, salts, and lubricating grease might 
become displaced and enter the product. Would you con- 
sider that confectionery containing even a little of such 
undesirable materials is of high quality? 

To eliminate the sanitary hazards resulting from ma- 
chinery which is difficult or impractical to clean, we need 
machinery that is designed so that all parts with which 
the product comes in contact are accessible for cleaning. 
To meet this need, we must first know what sanitary 
machinery is. Then we must promote and stimulate the 
production of such equipment so that machinery that 
embodies the principles of sanitary construction will be 
available for our industry. 


HARVEY W. MERCKENS, 
who recently joined the sales 
department of Merckens Cho- 
colate Co., Inc., Buffalo. rep- 
resents the third generation 
of the Merckens family now 
in the chocolate business. Re- 
cently released from the navy. 
he will work in the New 
England office, with head- 
quarters in Boston. William 
E. Merckens, vice-president, is 
his father. His grandfather en- 
tered the chocolate business 
in 1888, 





@ To increase crystalline sugar supplies by about 
24 million pounds annually, the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture recently amended War Food Order 7 to 
increase extraction rate of refined sugar from raw 
sugar. The action decreases at the same time pro- 
duction of non-rationed refiners’ syrups to about 
14 million gallons for the year July 1, 1946-June 30, 
1947, as contrasted with a 1945 calendar year pro- 
duction of about 22 million gallons. Amendment is 
retroactively effective to July 1. Distribution of 
non-rationed refiners’ syrups and also molasses con- 
tinues to be controlled through WFO 51. 
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Management Views and Labor Negotiations 


By SAMUEL D. FRIED* 


Up-to-Date Candy Mfg. Co., New York 


he growth of the trade-union movement in this 

country, as in others, is simply a manifestation of 
the basic desire of man to better himself and to improve 
his standard of living. In our economic system of pri- 
vate industry and wage labor, the unions fill a funda- 
mental need of the working-man in that they provide the 
medium through which individuals can bargain collec- 
tively and meet with employers on a more or less equal 
footing. Unions supply a real service to their people, 
just as business houses supply a service to their custom- 
ers. Whether we favor unions or not, it is a factual 
reality that they are today an integral and equal part of 
the modern industrial mechanism. As a matter of fact, 
there are political analysts who predict that our govern- 
ment will one day, in the not too distant future, be oper- 
ated and controlled by labor just as the British Labor 
party dominates the English government. This is a situa- 
tion that can neither be denied nor wished away. It is a 
furegone and inescapable conclusion that, whether we 
like it or not, we must learn to live with unions and to 
cope with them, if we are to have that industrial peace 
that is so necessary to our financial well-being. 


Bargaining Agreement 


Our next logical step, then, is to obtain more informa- 
tion about our unions, what they stand for, and what 
they want. I think perhaps the best place to get a well- 
rounded picture of a union’s demands is to take a good 
look inside a union collective bargaining agreement. Of 
course, not all employer-union contracts read the same. 
Each is tailored to fit its particular situation. But usually 
the general subject matters covered are similar. I will 
try to list in outline form most of these provisions, even 
though some of them may appear in some contracts but 
not in others. There is no legal requirement that a union 
contract follow any prescribed form. However, by com- 
mon practice and traditions, an average agreement gen- 
erally runs somewhat as follows: 


Item 1: In most contracts, the first consideration is 
the status of the union. This section provides that the 
employer recognize and deal with the union as the sole 
agent of the employees. It sets forth the agreement con- 
cerning closed shop or some lesser form of union se- 
curity. (The unions of course, would like the employers 
to hire only members of their organization—or employ- 
ees who will become members in a specified time.) 
Check-off clauses, if any, follow providing for the em- 
ployer to deduct union dues from each worker’s pay 
envelope and remit in full to the union office. 


Item 2: This division generally deals with grievances 
and the procedure to be followed in settling a grievance. 
In case of an impasse, arbitration is provided for. It 
further provides for the employer to grant access to the 
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plant to the union representatives. The employer is to 
carry on all normal relations with the union through 
the shop committee and the shop chairman. 

Item 3: Many contracts provide for the equal distri- 
bution of work hours among workers in any depart- 
ment in any pay period. 

Item 4: Seniority rules for hiring and firing provide 
that the last one hired in a department shall be the first 
one to be laid off, and the last one to be laid off shall 
be the first one to be taken back. Vacancies are to be 
filled by giving preference to capable employees having 
the highest seniority in the department. 

Item 5: Many contracts today prescribe the work-week 
and regulations concerning over-time. 


Wage Section 

Item 6: The wage section of the agreement sets forth 
the minimum plant and job rates, shift differentials, 
facilities furnished by employers to employees such as 
work clothes, tools, etc. Unions frequently demand that 
there shall be equal pay for equal work regardless of 
sex or age. Apprenticeship rules are detailed and pro- 
gression schedules of wages are set up showing how a 
learner is to be advanced at set intervals until he attains 
the job rate. If workers are ordered to report to work 
and the factory does not operate for any reason, they 
must be paid for a minimum number of hours. In some 
industries provisions for annual guaranteed wages or 
variations thereof are sometimes included at this junc- 
ture. In others this has not yet become a problem. Spe- 
cial attention.is given to the means and time of reopen- 
ing wage rates. Legal holidays are specified and desig- 
nated as to whether they are with or without pay. Vaca- 
tion schedules are listed. 

Item 7: Unions generally demand that employer agree 
not to do any work for any other plant where the union 
has declared a strike. 


Group Insurance Plans 


Item 8: Group insurance programs became popular 
during the war as they were an allowable “fringe” in- 
crease under the wage stabilization regulations. They 
usually include some provisions for life insurance, acci- 
dent and health benefits, hospitalization, dependent’s hos- 
pitalization, and surgeon’s fees. 

Item 9: I group here several miscellaneous provisions 
such as rules governing veterans, leaves of absences, un- 
ion labels and the use thereof, terms governing main- 
tenance men, sanitary conditions, and others. 


Item 10: The closing clause of the agreement almost 
always specifies the length of the contract. 

These, then, are the run-of-the-mill demands of orga- 
nized labor. Some unions obtain more of them than 
others, but in time almost all of them work towards 
these goals—and even beyond them. 

How does management feel about these union de- 
mands—and how can we cope with them? The usual 
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sequence of events in a labor negotiation is for the union 
to initiate demands upon the company and request a con- 
ference to discuss them. The employer generally enters 
the negotiations with a defensive psychology and a vague 
idea that he will resist the demands as best he can. This 
negative strategy of merely trying to water down the 
union’s demands is, | submit, an error on our part. It 
would be far better to come to the conference room 
armed with positive management demands. In collective 
bargaining, as elsewhere, offense is the best defense. 
These demands can be used as pawns in the “horse 
trading” and management has a chance for a better 
bargain. 


The question then comes to mind as to what specific 
demands can management make upon the union? Well, 
you all recall the recent United Automobile Workers- 
CIO strike. The Ford Co. made probably the most suc- 
cessful stand against the U. A. W. and achieved for it- 
self a company security plan designed to curb wildcat 
strikes. This was a notable accomplishment. One of 
the reasons Ford drove such a good bargain was because 
of the positive demands made upon the union. They 
asked for the following: 


1.—A clean definition of the area of management pre- 
rogatives, including a general statement that the com- 
pany retain all rights not specifically modified in the 
agreement. 


2.—-Union guarantees aganst work stoppages or other 
interference with production during the life of the con- 
tract and a union promise to pay a penalty of $5 a day 
for every unauthorized striker. 

3.--Reorganization of the grievance machinery to al- 
low settlements by the worker and the foreman at the 
first level without union interference, the union to come 
into the picture only if this step fails. 


4.—Narrowing the scope of arbitration so that the 
umpire does not rule on subjects within the sphere of 
the management prerogative. 


5.—Knowledge, experience, and ability to be control- 
ling in layoffs with seniority a factor only when the 
other factors are equal. 

6.—Provisions binding the union to assist in stepping 
up production and forbidding it to limit output. 

7.—Clauses binding the union and its parent body, 
the CIO, to forego organization of clerical, personnel, 
medical, and other categories of employees. 

Collective bargaining is, by its very name and nature, 
a matter of compromise. The whole philosophy of nego- 
tiating under the Wagner Act is founded on this theory 
of compromise. The history of collective bargaining 
shows beyond question that most agreements reached are 
compromises in one form or another. As you well know, 
labor negotiations invariably ask for more than they ex- 
pect to obtain. They allow a tolerance for the process of 
bargaining. If we are practical men, we, too, will recog- 
nize this basic fact, and guide ourselves accordingly. 


Employers Associations 


There is another device that has been used quite suc- 
cessfully in dealing with labor—an association of em- 
ployers. Unions today are powerful aggregations of men 
and money. Many of them have assets that run into the 
millions of dollars. They are well organized from their 
local units to the national heirarchy and have at their 
disposal more professional and expert talent than the 
average business firm. As a matter of fact, I know of 
one union that provides a complete staff of industrial 
engineers to assist the employers in the industry to attain 
greater efficiency. Further than this, labor economics are 
their sole business, whereas it is just one phase of an em- 
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ployer’s many-sided affairs. Trade-unionism in the 
United States has grown to where it is probably the 
largest and most aggressive movement of its kind today. 
The tide of social evolution and the indulgence of a 
sympathetic government have mushroomed labor to a 
stature unheard of before in this country. 


I am sure that it has not passed unnoticed that in 
the past six months unions have taken on big business 
and have won sizeable victories in almost every instance. 
Steel, automobiles, coal, railroads, shipping, electrical, 
textiles, have all bowed to the unions. I think that if 
we were to try to strike a balance at this point in history 
we would find that the average union surpasses the aver- 
age company in economic strength. The pendulum of 
power has swung the other way. It seems only logical 
then for Mr. Average Business Man to seek refuge in 
the maxim: “In union there is strength.” He would be 
wise to join his own union of employers to deal collec- 
tively with labor. 


Geographical Basis 

Employers associations are probably best formed on a 
local, geographical basis rather than on a national scale. 
I say this for two reasons, First, each area has its own 
special conditions and problems, different from other 
sections of the country, that require local handling. 
Secondly, to organize on a national level, frequently 
gives the labor negotiators an opportunity of throwing 
the industry’s problems into the arena of national poli- 
tics which, of course, is not good strategy on our part. 

Let me list just a few of the advantages of collective 
security in an employers association. 

1.—It is very difficult for any one employer to initiate 
reforms in his unionized staff if his competitors employ- 
ing members of the same union do not support his move. 
How can one firm even attempt to overcome union fea- 
ther-bedding practics, for instance, if other houses con- 
done them? 

2.—An industry-wide union can readily out-maneuver 
a group of unorganized employers, by the simple expe- 
dient of calling a strike at only one plant at a time. This 
lone victim must soon capitulate lest it lose its business 
to competitors. 


Area-W ide Settlements 

3.—Area-wide settlements tend to stabilize wage rates 
and conditions of employment in that locale. It elim- 
inates competition in labor costs and will aid the indus- 
try in maintaing its prices when economic conditions 
become depressed. 

4.—In any dispute or arbitration with the union an 
association has access, through its members, to all per- 
tinent data and they can obtain industry-wide statistics 
to match those of the union. 

5.—An association can hire professional talent to 
match that of the unions. 


Since the close of the war, labor has moved into the 
nation’s No. 1 problem spot. From all appearances, it 
should retain this top billing for years to come. I think 
management would be well advised to devote more time, 
energy, and talent to this very difficult phase of its 
affairs. A lasting solution must be found that will be sat- 
isfactory and acceptable to labor, management, and the 
country at large. Labor is driving hard for position in 
the post-war stakes. It is axiomatic that a fair bargain 
can only be achieved if both parties are more or less 
evenly matched. 

It may well be that on the peaceful solution of this 
problem hangs the very future of our free énterprise 
system. 
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Planning Essential for Profits 


Plan for executive and salesmen training, 
reasonable profits, SWCA convention told. 


WW: who sell candy at wholesale 


are members of a great indus- 


try. Candy sales last year amounted — 


to $620,000,000 at the manufacturers’ 
level. The National Confectioners’ 
Ass’n is striving for a billion dollar 
industry. There is no question in my 
mind that, if supplies of quality 
merchandise were available now, we 
could have a billion dollar volume 
during the next 12 months. Truly 
there seems to be no bottom to the 
demand for good candy, no bottom 
to the American purse. 

I believe the billion dollar volume 
will be realized within a year or two 





after unlimited supplies are avail- 
able, with the help of the splendid 
advertising program of NCA’s Coun- 
cil on Candy, if we—the wholesalers 
—are prepared and equipped to do 
our part to produce that volume. 

Let us toy with the idea that we 
have reached the billion dollar vol- 
ume. Let us work out some prob- 
lems in percentage. We wholesalers 
should sell a minimum of 60 per cent 
of all candies the industry can pro- 
duce. Now, assuming that this imag- 
inary situation was a reality, just 
what kind of a picture does this 
make? We would be selling at our 
level $750,000,000 worth of candy. 
Calculating our profit on the cus- 
tomary or traditional mark-up of 25 
per cent (20 per cent on the selling 
price) we would have a gross profit 
of $150,000,000. 

How does this compare with 
the gross profit of last year’s level? 
We actually sold less than 50 per 
cent of last year’s production due 
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to government purchases. The last 
year before direct government pur- 
chases, 1941, showed slightly less 
than 60 per cent. Based on the same 
margin of profit, our gross for the 
wholesale industry should have been 
about $77,500,000. That leaves us 
an additional $72,500,000 which 
would be the wholesalers’ share for 
helping to increase the volume to a 
billion dollars. 

I am a firm believer in making a 
fair and reasonable profit on every- 
thing we sell. Everyone in the whole- 
sale candy business is in it for one 
reason: making a profit. During the 


EVANS D. GEORGE, 
(r.). Evans George 
Co.. Monroe, La., 
new president oi 
Southern Wholesale 
Confectioners’ Ass‘n, 
and FORREST H. 
HOLZ, new execu- 
tive secretary-treas- 
urer. Both were 
elected at the recent 
SWCA 23rd annua) 
convention in Sa- 
vannah, Ga., at- 
tended by over 500 
confectionery job- 
bers and industry 
executives. 


many years of my connection with 
the candy business, I have always 
given consideration to the quality of 
the product, its salability, and the 
margin of profit, which it could pro- 
duce for us and for the retailer. The 
retailer’s margin should never be 
overlooked for very obvious reasons, 
but our margin of profit must be 
maintained. Manufacturers generally 
concede that the traditional mark-up 
of 50 per cent—for the retailer, and 
25 per cent for the wholesaler is the 
proper margin of profit. 

Many years ago, the great major- 
ity of our candy items, especially in 
the five-cent, penny, and package 
goods fields, were billed to us at list 
price, less 20 per cent. I would like 
to see that system revived. It would 
tend to influence us along sane and 
profitable lines. When this system 
was abolished, manufacturers gener- 
ally took the result of their list, less 
20 per cent and billed at that price 
net. In the five-cent and penny fields 








H. W. LOOCK, Baltimore, NCWA 

president, delivered this informa- 

tive speech at the SWCA con- 
vention in Savannah, 


the price to the wholesaler in most 
cases became 64 cents net. When 
manufacturers were forced to ad- 
vance prices a few years ago, they 
advanced four cents per box, and they 
expected us to advance five cents per 
box, thus maintaining the customary 
mark-up. 

The selling of candy at a lower 
margin of profit just does not make 
sense, as it has little if any effect 
on the price to the consumer. The 
retailer does not need the additional 
profit, as he has already been well 
taken care of with the margin al- 
lowed him. Retailers generally are 
satisfied with their mark-up, and are 
not looking for concessions, or lower 
prices, until some foolish wholesaler 
develops the idea. 


Gross Profit Decline Seen 


I want to impress on you that a 
cut in your profit from 20 per cent 
on the selling price to 15 per cent 
would mean $37,500,000 less gross 
profit to the wholesale candy indus- 
try in the days of a billion dollar 
industry, or for every 1 per cent cut 
below your customary profit, a drop 
of $7,500,000 in your gross profit. 
Every dollar of this profit belongs in 
the pocket of the wholesaler. 

You may wonder that I have 
stressed the importance of profit. I 
want the industry profit minded, first 
because we are entitled to it, but 
more importantly because it will en- 
able us to accomplish the main ob- 
jectives at which the NCA distribu- 
tion program is aimed: the selling of 
more candy. With a full margin of 
profit, it will enable us to pay our 
salesmen the highest raté of commis- 
sion or salary, which in turn will 
bring to the wholesale confectionery 
industry men of high caliber, men 
who can be trained to teach the re- 
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tailer how to merchandise candy, 
men who will again sell candy, in- 
stead of taking orders as has been 
the case with so many wholesale or- 
ganizations for the past decade. 


In the five-cent field, we have seen 
manufacturer after manufacturer 
send crews of missionary men into 
the field to do the job we should 
be doing. Many of us resented this 
activity, which had the definite re- 
sult of undermining the ability of our 
sales organization, as these crews fre- 
quently sold at lower prices to the 
retailer than we did, and usually 
gave free goods. We, of course, fully 
recognized the fact that many whole- 
salers made little or no effort to really 
sell merchandise, simply picking up 
orders’ for items for which the de- 
mand had already been created. This 
condition must change if we are again 
to function as selling organizations, 
by training our sales forces to do the 
job. The manufacturer must, how- 
ever, be tolerant during the redevel- 
opment stage; he must give us a 
chance. This activity on the part of 
retail men was confined largely to 
the five cent field, but with the rea- 
lization that our volume in this field 
will be on a much larger ratio, its 
importance increases tremendously. I 
know that the chewing gum industry 
anticipates a volume of at least twice 
as large as pre-war. In the five cent 
candy field, volume at the present 





time represents more than 50 per cent 
of all candy manufactured, as com- 
pared with 26 per cent pre-war. 

Bright days are ahead! I am con- 
fident of a finer spirit of coopera- 
tion between manufacturers and 
wholesalers, than ever before existed. 
Manufacturers should never hesitate 
to talk frankly and freely to us, nor 
by the same token should we hesitate 
to do likewise. The best evidence 
of the manufacturers’ desire to im- 
prove the wholesalers’ lot was the 
development of NCA’s distribution 
committee’s program, and the ap- 
pointment of a director. 


Detroit Survey Correct 


The larger wholesalers, in most of 
our metropolitan markets, knew that 
the facts brought out by the Detroit 
survey are correct. These wholesal- 
ers have already practiced and are 
still practicing many of these mer- 
chandising activities, or they would 
not be the larger organizations in 
their market. You will find that they 
have in most cases, survived price 
wars and every type of demoralizing 
trade practice conceived by the minds 
of man. In many cases these whole- 
salers simply ignored their competi- 
tion. The services they rendered, of 
course, were a tremendous help but 

and this is extremely important— 
in practically every case these out- 
standing houses had control of exclu- 
sive or semi-exclusive lines, which 





NEW SWCA DIRECTORS HOLD FIRST MEETING: Front row (I. to r.): Sam M. Bradley, 
S. G. Bradley & Sons, Nashville: E. Ray Jones, Jones Candy Co., Owensboro, Ky.; Sam 
E. Sawyer. Sawyer Candy Co., Elba. Ala., SWCA 2nd vice-president; Evans D. George, 
Evans George Co., Monroe, La., SWCA president; Frank P. Corso, Biloxi, Miss.. SWCA 
chairman and retiring president: Forrest H. Holz. Atlanta, SWCA executive-secretary- 
treasurer; R. L. Hodges, Sr.. New Orleans. SSCC representative: Clyde A. Short, Shelby, 
N. C.. SWCA Ist vice-president. SECOND ROW: W. S. Compton, W. S. Compton Co., 
Little Rock, Ark.; J. Leslie Badeaux, Edw. Badeaux Co., Thibodaux, La.; Warner Bieden- 
harn, Biedenharn Co., Vicksburg: S. A. Templeton, Cozy-Templeton & Co., Greenville, 
S. C.; D. C. Dious, D. C. Dious Candy & Specialty Co., Tampa; R. A. Elder, Elder 
Wholesale Co., Albemarle, N. C.; J. P. Tenenbaum, Tenenbaum Bros., Atlanta: and 
W.T. Stuart, Stuart & Betts, Inc., Richmond. 
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held their customers despite the com- 
petition of price wars, and other un- 
fair trade practices. 


Smaller Firms 


Now I want to see the medium 
size, and small wholesalers able to 
benefit from NCA’s sales training 
program. I am now referring to the 
wholesalers who handle little else 
than five-cent bars, chewing gum, 
and penny goods. It is hard for me 
to visualize these wholesalers follow- 
ing through on these 10 merchandis- 
ing activities, which may slow down 
their calls from 25 to 50 per cent, 
when they have no confidence that 
they will not be confronted with the 
chaotic conditions of pre-war days. 

It is natural in thinking of our 
problems to place the three for ten 
cents question at the top of the list. 
I don’t believe any other problem 
has been more discussed during the 
last 15 or 20 years. What is its ef- 
fect on the wholesaler? The selling 
of bar goods at three for 10 cents, 
of course, means that a box of 24 
five-cent bars is being retailed at 80 
cents per box. Before the war this 
was the regular wholesale price. 

The demoralizing influence on the 
retailer is quite evident, as he cannot 
understand why he should pay us 
more than the syndicate’s retail price, 
and in many cases no amount of 
argument can convince him other- 
wise. This naturally weakens the 
jobbers’ confidence in his ability to 
get the proper mark-up, and is a 
highly contributing factor in the de- 
velopment of price cutting tactics of 
many wholesalers. 


Concessions Responsible 


Concessions on the part of the 
manufacturer to syndicates actually 
were responsible for the development 
of the three for 10-cent idea. One 
manufacturer told me recently that 
he had formerly allowed as much as 
eight cents per box concession under 
the wholesaler’s cost. I could cite 
many examples of widespread differ- 
ences between jobbers’ costs, and syn- 
dicate costs, and on the various 
classes of merchandise. I believe the 
Robinson-Patman Anti-discrimination 
Act has ended many of these conces- 
sions. 

Do manufacturers generally favor 
the three for 10-cent resale price? If 
they do, then they should take steps 
to enable the independent retailer also 
to sell at that price. I believe most 
manufacturers should and probably 
will be frank in telling us how they 
feel about this problem. 
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There is of course a legal solution 
to this problem, the fair trading of 
five-cent bars at both the retail and 
wholesale level, in the 45 states where 
fair trade laws have been enacted. 
The act of price maintenance by fair 
trade contract is a very simple mat- 
ter. The manufacturer of a trade- 
marked item simply enters into con- 
tract with a limited number of re- 
tailers, in which is set forth the mini- 
mum retail price. A similar contract 
could be arranged with the whole- 
saler setting forth his minimum 
prices. Thereafter all other retail or 
wholesale resellers can be made to 
abide by these fair trade prices by 
sending notices to them that the 
manufacturer is operating under fair 
trade. 


Direct Selling 


Another question which deserves 
serious consideration is the matter 
of selling direct to certain indepen- 
dent retailers. I am referring to cer- 
tain well located retailers who have 
prevailed on manufacturers to sell 
them direct, small groups of three 
or more retailers who purchase 
through one channel, small chains of 
three, four, or five food markets, in- 
dependent five and 10-cent stores, or 
small chains of five and 10-cent 
stores. There can be no possible jus- 
tification under the Robinson-Patman 
Act for any of this group being on 
direct lists. 

Selective selling is a most interest- 
ing subject. It has received more at- 
tention during the past few years than 
ever before. I predict manufacturers 
will give this matter intensive study 
in the near future. While I am not 
well acquainted with many rural sec- 
tions as to jobber coverage, I do 
know that most metropolitan markets 
are overcrowded with wholesalers. In 
many of these thickly-populated cen- 
ters, 3314 to 50 per cent less would 
be ample for complete coverage. We 
also know that, from most of these 
markets, manufacturers are receiving 
request after request from individuals 
or firms who want to get into the 
wholesale candy business. 

It has been too easy to get into 
the business. This must be corrected. 
as anything that is easy to get is rare- 
ly appreciated. I think NCWA has 
started in the right direction with the 
suggestion that a questionnaire be 
prepared by the NCA distribution 
committee for general use by manu- 
facturers, when new jobbers make 
application for lines, setting forth 
their experience, knowledge of the 
candy business, knowledge of good 
selling and merchandising, etc. This 
suggestion developed from an excel- 
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Flavor - - 


cious Blend - - 


“93”, Creamery Butter 


- MADERA, Rich, Deli- 
- RUMS, with 


Full-Bodied Fragrance - - - - - 


What makes these the great flavors 
that they are? Are they but shad- 
owy names on inanimate bottles! 
Davis & Company vitalizes them 
with original conceptions and cre- 
ative ideas. 


Flavors are no better than the 
abilities of their makers. The 
House of Davis has that spark of 
imaginative genius that brings 
great flavors to you. Patient study 
—tireless effort and infinite care 
make “FLAVORS BY DAVIS” 
your best buy. 


[jAavis d& COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 13, GHIQ 


lent talk given by Secretary McMillan 
at the recent NCA convention. Under 
this plan the manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative could work the question- 
naire out with the prospect, then sub- 
mit it with his recommendations to 
the manufacturer for approval be- 
fore the account would be given con- 
sideration. 

I have on several occasions urged 
the manufacturer to know his mar- 
ket, the necessary number ef job- 
bers for complete coverage, and— 
more especially—the qualifications 
of his active accounts. If he has 
selective distribution in mind, he 
would have the necessary informa- 
tion. During the past several years 








a limited number of manufacturers 
have been compiling such data. 


With the NCA salesman training 
program in mind, | would urge any 
manufacturer thinking of selective 
distribution, to await results of this 
training program and see how it af- 
fects his various accounts, before 
dropping any of his present custom- 
ers. Give those you are now selling 
a chance to train their sales force in 
the principles of selling and merchan- 
dising. Many you might now discon- 
tinue may have real possibilities. 
Watch the situation in each market. 
You should insist upon your distri- 


(Please turn to page 66) 
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The chocolate coatings you use should fit 

the flavor and quality of your centers. 
Chocolate especially blended for your cen- 
ters brings out their individuality. Merckens 
Chocolate Coatings are tailored to fit your candy. 


SALES OFFICES and STOCK MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CO. INC. 


in Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. and Los Angeles, Calif. (506 Seventh Street, Buffalo, New York 





is is America! 


Nowhere but in America is 
fine quality candy mass- 
produced to sell at prices 
everyone can afford. The 
American manufacturer 
is able to sell pure, whole- 
some, nutritious and de- 
licious candy at a low price 





chiefly because he has 
learned to use corn syrup, 


: * CONFECTIONERS STARCHES x 
%* CONFECTIONERS CRYSTAL 3 STAR CORN SYRUP x C°Nfectioners starches and 
* CERELOSE ... DEXTROSE SUGAR «x dextrose in’ his products. 


Corn Products Sales Company « 17 BATTERY PLACE « NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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TEES INDUSTRY'S CANDY CLINIC 


HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the candy 


industry. Some samples 


represent a 


bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other samples 


have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this impartial criticism of their candies, thus avail- 


ing themselves of this valuable service to our subscribers. 


Any one of these samples may be yours. 


This series of frank criticisms on well-known branded candies, together with the practical “pre- 
scriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


Bar Goods of All Types 


CODE 9A46 


Chocolate Covered Molasses 
and Peanut Bar—2 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a cigar store, N.Y.C.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Coating: Light: Fair. 

Center: Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: The best bar of its kind that 
the Clinic has examined this year. 





CODE 9B46 


Chocolate Covered Peanut 
Butter Crackers—1 oz.—2 for 7c 
(Purchased in a cigar store, N.Y.C.) 

Appearance of Bar: Fair. 

Size: Small looking. 

Coating: Dark: Fair. 

Crackers: Had a strong rancid flavor, 
could not taste any peanut butter. 

Remarks: Suggest crackers be checked 
up as they had a very bad taste. 





CODE 9C46 


Chocolate Covered Light Nougat 
Bar with Peanuts 
—i% ozs.—2 for 9c 

(Purchased in a cigar store, N.Y.C.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Glassine, overall printing in 
blue and red. 

Coating: Milk: Good. 

Center: Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: See Remarks. 

Remarks: Center did not have a good 
taste as nuts had turned rancid. The 
Clinic thinks that it would eat better 
if the nuts were left out of the cen- 
ter and put into the coating. 
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CODE 93D46 


Chocolate Caramel Roll 
—2 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a drug store, 
Chicago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Wrapper: Inside wax paper, outside 
gold foil paper backed, printed in 
red and white. ’ 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: See Remarks. 

Remarks: Roll lacked a good flavor. 
Suggest more chocolate or vanilla 
be added to improve flavor. Neat 
and attractive wrapper. 





CODE S9E46 


Chocolate Coated Caramel Bar 
—Weight about 2 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a drug store, 
Chicago, III.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Wrapper: Inside wax paper, outside 
glassine printed in red and yellow. 

Coating: Light Fair. 

Center: Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: The best bar of its kind 
that the Clinic has examined this 
year. 

CODE 9F46 

Chocolate Coated Peanut Fudge 
and Caramel Bar—1% ozs.—5c 

(Purchased in a drug store, 
Chicago, IIl.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. 


Wrapper: Glassine, white, printed in 
red and blue. 

Coating: Light: Fair. 

Center: Slightly hard and dry. 

Peanuts: Good. 

Caramel: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Suggest center be cooked 
softer, as it was hard and dry. 





CODE 9G46 
Chocolate Covered Chocolate 
Caramel and Almond Bar 
2% ozs.—2 for 9c 
(Purchased in a cigar store, N.Y.C.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Small for a 10c seller. 

Wrapper: White glassine, printed in 
red and blue. 

Coating: Dark: Poor. 

Center: Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: See Remarks. 

Remarks: Coating is not up to stand- 
ard. Nuts were rancid and caramel 
lacked a good flavor. 


CODE 9H46 
Coconut Soy Nuts and Raisins 
Bar—1% ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a drug store, 
Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Small. 
Wrapper: White glassine, 
brown and yellow. 
Coating: Dark: Fair. 
Center: Color: Fair. 
Texture Tough. 
Taste: Fair. 
Remarks: Not a good eating bar. 
Very cheap coating and center is 
too tough. 





printed 


(Please turn to page 42) 
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GEORGE H. THOMPSON. SR.. 


above, of Thompson Candy 
House, Seattle. 





HOMER J. WILLIAMSON, above, 
of Homer J. Williamson, Inc., 
Indianapolis. 


F. E. MAGEN- 
HEIMER, leit, of 
Mason, Au & 
Magenheimer, 
Brooklyn. 





LOUIS VAN ENGERS, below. oi 


R. R. LOKEY, above. of John Troll Boulevard Candy Co., Chicago. 
Co., Los Angeles. 





T. C. PARKER, left. of Pangborn Co., Fort Worth. Tex. 
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RALPH HULL, right. of Shotwell Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 





OSCAR G. TRUDEAU, above, oi 
Trudeau Candies, Inc., St. Paul. 





E. T. RAWLS, above, of Rawls 
Delicious Foods Co., Winston- 


Salem, N. C. 
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H. P. RUECKHEIM. above, of The 
Cracker Jack Co., Chicago. 


L. M. HARDES.- 

TY, left, of Har- 

desty Co., Inc., 
Richmond. 


C. R. KROEKEL, above, of 
Kroekel-Oetinger, Inc., Philadel- 
phia. 





E. M. KERWIN. above, of E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago. 


ADDISON H. MESCHKE, below, 
of Richards-Schelbe Candy Co., 


Hutchinson, Kan. LEON JACK SWEET, right, of Sweet Candy Co., Salt Lake City. 





CANDY MAKERS shown on these pages were 
sketched at NCA‘s recent Chicago convention by 
Tom Monaghan, an artist of Milprint, Inc., Mil- 
J. V. GLADE, right. of Glade Candy Co., waukee, through whose courtesy and permission 
Salt Lake City. the drawings are used. 
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CODE 9146 
Chocolate Coated Nougat Bar 
—2' ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a drug store, 
Chicago, IIl.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Wrapper: White glassine printed in 
red, yellow and blue. 

Coating: Fair. 

Center: Color: Good. 

Texture: Too tough and hard. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Center lacked flavor and 
was too dry for a center of this 
type. 

CODE 9]46 

Chocolate Covered Peanut Chew 

—1% ozs.—Sc 

(Purchased in a cigar store, N.Y.C.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Wrapper: Glassine 
white and blue. 
Bar is made in two pieces. 

Coating: Dark: Fair. 

Center: Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 


printed in red, 








Since 1877 
Quality Supplies 


Candy Craftsmen 


Importers — Distributors 
Manufacturers 


H.A.JOHNSON CO. 


221 State St. 28 N. Moore St. 
Beston 9, Mass. New York 13, N. Y- 








Remarks: Suggest more salt be used 
in the center. Coating not up to 
standard used on good 5c bars. 


CODE 9K46 


Molasses and Peanut Butter Bar 
—!% ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a cigar store, N.Y.C.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Wrapper: Brown, paper band printed 
in white inside wax wrapper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Bar lacked a good molasses 
flavor, very little peanut butter used. 





CODE 9L46 
Chocolate Nut and Raisin Bar 
—1% ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a cigar store, N.Y.C.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Good. 
Wrapper: Glassine, 
blue and yellow. 

Piece is a solid chocolate bar. 

Chocolate: Dark: Fair. 

Nuts: Had an old taste. 

Raisins: Good. 

Remarks: Suggest nuts be checked up 
as they were not good eating, had 
a strong taste. 


printed in red, 


CODE 93M46 
Nut Nougat Bar—1% ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a chain cigar store, 
N.Y.C.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Wrapper: White glassine printed in 
red and blue. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: One of the best nougat bars 
that the Clinic has examined this 
year. 





department. 


STAR SALESMEN--- 


who never take orders 


Men who make it their business to know 
present and future market conditions 
comprise Dyer’s research and statistics 


CODE 9N46 
Assorted Summer Candies 
—1 lb.—$1.25 
(Purchased at a candy store, 
San Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer type, white glaze 
paper printed in pink and tied with 
red grass ribbon. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Contents: 

Assorted Hard Candy Drops: Good. 

Cellulose Wrapped Hard Candy 
Mint Squares: Good. 

Nut Chews—Wax Paper Wrappers: 
Good. 

Wintergreen Taffy Kisses: Good. 

Caramel Chews—Wax Paper 
Wrappers: Good. 

Cocoanut Cream Oblongs: Good. 

Assorted Jelly Pattees: Good. 

Assorted Jelly & Marshmallow 
Squares: Good. 

Vanilla & Marshmallow Layer 
Caramels: Good. 

Chocolate Caramel and Mint Chew 
in layers, Wax Paper wrappers: 
Good. 

Remarks: Well made candy, but high- 
ly priced for this type of confec- 
tions. 


CODE 9046 
Chocolate Covered Marshmallow 
Bar—1 2 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a cigar store, N.Y.C.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Wrapper: Paper backed foil, printed 
in red. 

Coating: Dark: Fair. 

Center: Color: Good. 

Texture: Very tough. 
Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Not a good eating marsh- 
mallow bar. Center is entirely too 
tough. 

CODE 9P46 
Assorted Sugar Wafers 
—2 ozs.—10c 
(Purchased in a retail candy store, 
San Francisco, Calif.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. Plain 
cellulose bag, printed paper clip on 
top. 





Information the alert sugar 
buyer requires—he gets from 


B. W. DYER & COMPANY 


Sugar Economists and Brokers 


120 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Phone WH 4-8800 
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ICE CREAM “STERLING” CANDY MAKERS 








TOPPINGS SUPPLIES 
MARSHMALLOW QUALITY NOUGAT WHIP 
BUTTERSCOTC 
CARAMEL SUNDAE ewes X-L CARAMEL PASTE 
MILK CHOC. FUDGE VAC-MILK 
BITTERSWEET FUDGE VAC-CREAM 




















TO OUR FRIENDS... 
We would like to fill every order you send us—immediately 
But... 
Material shortages make this impossible 
Yet... 
We have been,—are,—and will continue to do our BEST. 


" A Friend Understands a Friend" 


STERLING PRODUCTS 





FROM STERLING, ILL. 








Modern Way to Stack Starch Trays 

















@ Automatically timed to ex- 
pel trays at any desired num- 
ber. 


@ Automatically co-ordinated 


with the mogul at any speed. 











© Completely self-contained ... 


accurate than manual stack- 
ing. 


can be installed in 4 hours. 


| @ By actual test it's faster, more 











@ Easy to maintain and adjust @ Two types . . . for stacking 


. « « low in operating cost. 


on dollys . . . or on lift trucks. 





CURRIE Automatic Stacker 


CURRIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1837-39 GRAND AVENUE CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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Colors: Good. 

Texture: Fair. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: Wafers are too tough for 
a piece of this kind. Piece should 
be “short” and tender. Some pieces 
were chewy. 


CODE 9Q46 
Chocolate Coated Light Nougat 
Bar—!% ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a chain cigar store, 
N.Y.C.) 
Appearance of Bar: 
Size: Good. 
Wrapper: White glassine, printed yel- 
low, orange and blue. 


Good. 


Coating: Dark: Fair. 

Center: Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: A good eating center but 
coating is not up to standard used 
in good bars, very gritty. 





CODE 9R46 
Pecan Roll—2 ozs.—10c 
(Purchased in a chain drug and cigar 
store, N.Y.C.) 


Appearance of Bar: 
Size: Good. 
Wrapper: 


Good. 


Amber colored cellulose, 


printed in red and white. 
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LVAY 


Oo LP REG U.S. PAT OFF 


Potassium Carbonates 
~ to Bring Out the Best in Us 


In making “Dutch Process’ Cocoa and Chocolate, 


only the purest quality potassium carbonates can 
develop the full flavor. SOLVAY Potassium Car- 
bonates meet the highest standards of quality and 
purity. For cocoa and chocolate with fine, even 
flavor, be sure to specify exceptionally high grade 


SOLVAY Potassium Carbonates. 


Available in: 
Calcined: 99-100% 
Hydrated: 82-85% 
Liquid: 47% 


“CONTROLS THE QUALITY AND PURITY OF YOUR CHOCOLATE AND COCOA” 





Bar is half dipped in chocolate coat- 
ing. Pecans on top. 

Caramel Coating: Good. 

Pecans: Good. 

Center: Color: 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: The best bar of its kind 
that the Clinic has examined this 
year. 


Good. 


CODE 9846 
Chocolate Coconut Coated Cereal 
Bar—1% ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a drug store 
Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Bar: 
Size: Small. 
Wrapper: Glassine 
and orange. 
Coating: Rancid Coconut. 
Center: Color: Fair. 
Texture: Very tough, 
Taste: Fair. 
Remarks: Not a good eating bar and 
lacked a good flavor. 


Good. 


printed in blue 


and dry. 


CODE 9T46 
Caramel Peanut Bar—1 2 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a drug store, 
Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Bar: 
Size: Good. 


Good. 


Wrapper: Glassine, printed in orange 
and blue. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Hard and tough. 











anilla 


beans 





DAMMANN & SMELTZER 
INCORPORATED 
71 MURRAY SAAS ES, Mi YORK » ee 








in 
‘Tying Ribbons 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 


Satin and Novelty 
Effects 





"Where Quality 
Merchandise 
Costs No More" 
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CCORDING to 
food chemists, the importance of 
flavoring in keeping a product 
palatable grows as other ingre- 
dients are cut. Many confectioners 
have found that they can always 
depend on Aromanilla to give 
their candy the rich, balanced 
flavor of the Mexican Vanilla 
Bean because it has these advan- 


tages 
STABILITY 


Because Aromanilla is made with 
a Mexican Vanilla Bean base com- 


Changed formulas lately? 


If ingredient shortages have caused you fo change formu- 
las, there's a strong likelihood that Ar 


anilla’s 





flavoring qualities can help you keep consumers satisfied. 


sturdy natural flavoring extrac- 
tives, it will not fade out. These 
natural extractives replace only 
the highly volatile solids of the 
bean which dissipate under tem- 
peratures reached in cooking or 
freezing. Thus the flavoring ele- 
ments of the Mexican Vanilla 
Bean are maintained all the way 
through to the finished product 
—producing full-bodied flavor 
that ripens in. 
BALANCE 

One of the secrets of good flavor- 
ing is a fine balance of all the 
flavors in a recipe. A smooth, 
subtle suggestion of flavor will 





make consumers come back for 
more, where a sharp overbalance 
of any one flavor might quickly 
satiate them. Through skillful 
blending, Aromanilla starts as a 
balanced flavor and stays that way 
because of its stability. Only a 
flavor that is always in balance 
itself can help confectioners attain 
just the right balance between 
taste and aroma that keeps con- 
sumers satisfied. 

Let Aromanilla show you what 
it can do to improve the flavor 
of your confections. We’re so 
sure that you will like it that we 
are offering a trial supply with a 
money-back guarantee. Place 
your order by using the coupon 
below; and if, after using it, it 
doesn’t meet with approval, re- 
turn the unused portion collect and 
we'll gladly refund your money. 


| I'd like to try Aromanilla under money-back agreement as | 


bined with similar but more TRIAL OFFER=> 


Aromanilla 


explained above. Please place my trial order for: 


C] | pint concentrate [( 
C) | gal. concentrate 


* Dilute with water. 


= 2 gals. Ready to Use*) $ 8.00 | 
= 16 gals. Ready to Use*) 52.00 


HELPING CUSTOMERS IMPROVE THE TASTE OF THEIR GOODS SINCE 1901 


pocorn 





| 

| 

Name Position | 

. : : Company | 

Imitation Vanilla Flavor hon 

6 VARICK STREET NEW YORK CITY 13 City — State | 
I 








New High Speed 
SPECIALITY 
NUT ROASTER 


/> the labor Quality 
saves( the fuel IMPROVES 
(A the saaulion oil Appearance 


Two Bags—250 Pounds of Nuts—Every 12 to 15 Minutes! 


Fourteen years of development. work have produced this new high- 
speed, two-bag SPECIALITY NUT ROASTER. Nuts start to roast im- 
mediately when immersed . . . they absorb less oil and therefore are 
crisper and tenderer. High speed roasting gives the oil no chance to 
break down .. . there is no discarded or scrap oil . . . filtering is not 
necessary . . . and the oil when properly rotated stays like new. Pro- 
duction rate is sufficiently high to permit the use of a quantity of oil 
equal to the capacity of the unit in one day. Particles settle into 
skillfully designed cold zone where they cannot burn and can easily 








be removed. 





SPECIALITY COOLING TABLES designed to cool the nuts and keep 
up with the roaster. WRITE ‘TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION. 


Floor space required: 51'/2" deep, 


TWO-BAG UNIT 


Heights from 532" (regular) to 36". 
OTHER FRYERS FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


SPECIALITIES APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
341 EAST OHIO STREET ° 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


72" wide. 


—, 


—— 
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Your customers all 
want the sweets 

with “body” firm and 
bland. 

Use Swift's Fluff-Dried 





Albumen 


for that texture they demand. 


SWIFT'S FLUFF-DRIED ALBUMEN gives you fine 
results these balmy spring days. Without 
soaking, it whips lightly into clouds of fine, 
egg-white fluff that means body in your 
mix ... to ‘‘stand up,” even in warm 

weather. Made exclusively from spring-laid 
eggs, it never loses that bland flavor of fresh- 
ness . . . never clumps . . . gives you bigger 


yield and better candies. 


Order from your Swift salesman 
or nearest Swift branch. 


’ 





Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Bar is very tough and lack- 
ed a good flavor. Suggest a good 
vanilla flavor and more peanuts be 
added. 


CODE 9U46 
Chocolate Coated Marshmallow 
Peanut and Fudge Bar 
—1% ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a drug store, 
Chicago, IIl.) 
Wrapper: Glassine, printed in red, 
white and blue. 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Coating: Dark: Fair. 
Center: Marshmallow: Good. 
Fudge: Good. 
Peanuts: Good. 
Remarks: The best bar of its kind 
that the Clinic has examined this 
year. 


CODE 9V46 
Pecan Roll—1 oz.—10c 
(Purchased in a cigar store, 
San Francisco, Calif.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Small for a 10c seller. 
Wrapper: Silver foil, printed in green 
and red. 
Center: Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
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Pecans: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: A good eating pecan roll, 
but too small for a 10c seller. 


CODE 9W46 


Chocolate Coated Caramel and 
Peanut Bar—2 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a grocery store, 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Large. 

Wrapper: Glassine, printed in yellow 
and brown. 

Coating: Light: Fair. 

Center: Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Suggest manufacturer check 
the cost of this bar as the Clinic 
cannot see how a profit can be made 
at 5c retail. 


CODE 9X46 
Milk Chocolate Bar—!% ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a grocery store, 
Boston, Mass.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Wrapper: Dark brown band, printed in 
yellow, inside glassine wrapper. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 


Taste: Fair. 
Remarks: Chocolate 
milk taste. 


lacked a 


good 


CODE 9Y46 
Nut Chew Bar—1% ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a drug store, 
Sansalito, Calif.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Wrapper: Yellow 
brown and red. 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 


wax, printed in 


Remarks: The best bar of its kind 
that the Clinic has examined this 
year. 


CODE 92Z46 
Peanut Bar—1 oz.—3 for 10c 


(Purchased in a drug store, 
San Francisco, Calif.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Wrapper: Printed cellulose in green 
and white. 
Color: Good. — 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Remarks: Peanuts are not roasted 
high enough to give bar a good taste. 
Suggest more salt be added. 


(Please turn to page 48) 
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‘ The Automatic 
ard Candy Machine 


Model E 
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spherical shape es of 


Balls 
Kisses 
Barrels 
Eggs 


Olives, etc. 
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A Ten to One Favorite 


Jo 
hn Werner & Sons, Inc 
ROCHESTER 13, N. “ 
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CODE 9AA46 CODE 9CC46 CODE 9EE46 


Chocolate Coated Bar Coffee Marshmallow Coated Chocolate Coated Gum Bar 
—2% ozs.—10c Bar—1% ozs.—5c —1% ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a cigar sore, (Purchased in a drug store, (Purchased ina drug store, 
San Francisco, Calif.) Boston, Mass.) Chicago, II.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Appearance of Bar: Good. “Appearance of Bar: Good. 
Size: Good. ) ; : Size: Good. Wrapper: Glassine, printed in blue. 
Wrapper: Glassine, brown, printec Wrapper: Glassine, printed in red, Coating: Dark: Fair. 
in dark brown. 


white and blue. 


Coating: Dark: Good. Center: Color: Good. 








Center: Color: Good Coating: Dark: Fair. Texture: Tough. 
Woes: ail Center: Color: Good. Caste: Flavor had a medicated taste. 
Taste: Good. Texture: Good. Remarks: Coating had come off of the 
Remarks: The best coconut bar that Flavor: Good. bar, suggest center be checked up 
dius Uc ed titan “Gils eu. Remarks: Coating is not up to the as it is a very cheap eating piece of 
Well made and very good eating. standard used on good 5c bars. candy. 
> - 5 
CODE 9BB46 CODE 9DD46 CODE 9FF46 
Chocolate Coated Molasses Chocolate Coated Marshmallow Chocolate Coated Marshmallow 
Coconut and Raisin Bar Bar—!'% ozs.—5c Bar—2 ozs.—5c 
a wisi : ; 
1 ozs. Sc (Purchased in a drug store, (Purchased in a drug store, 
(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, Mass.) Chicago, II.) 
Chicago, III.) : 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Appearance of Bar: Good. 


Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Size: Small looking. 

Wrapper: Glassine, printed in orange, 
green and brown. 


Size: Good. 

Wrapper: Glassine, printed in brown, 
blue and white. 

Coating: Dark: Fair. 


Size: Very large. 
Wrapper: Glassine, printed in blue, 
yellow and red. 


Coating: Dark: Fair. Center: Color: Fair. Coating: Dark: Good. 

Center: Color: Good. Texture: Fair. Center: Color: Good. 
Texture: Very dry. Taste: See Remarks. Texture: Good. 
Taste: Fair. Remarks: Coating is not up to the Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Suggest some fat be added standard used on good 5c bars. Cen- Remarks: The best bar of its kind 
to improve the eating qualities of ter had an “off” taste. Suggest the that the Clinic has examined this 


this bar. center and flavor be checked up. year. 












THE 
STANDARDIZED LECITHIN 


AND OUR "KNOW-HOW" 
ARE AN UNBEATABLE TEAM 


Fifteen years ago we introduced YELKIN to the Confectionery 
Industry as a basic control factor—its universal acceptance 
and use today substantiates our every claim—Yes, we know 
lecithin and how to use it. Our Service Department is anxious 
to be of assistance to you. Write today. 


Now that War-time restrictions have 
been removed, our Service Staff—the RO SS & ROWE INC 
same staff of nationally known produc- + * 
tion men—are going back into action 75 Varick St, Wrigley Bidg. 

, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. . CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
to help you in your post-war plans. : 


‘ 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


AMERICAN LECITHIN COMPANY 
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PLANNING TO GO “NUTS’’? NO NEED TO HESITATE! 















Candymaker torn between wish to Consults seer —who says if he Has better idea! Calls in salesman 
please customers with ALMOND knew the answer he'd want to from California Almond Growers 
candies—and question of make ALMOND candies, too! Exchange—and gets an earful! 
adequate supply! ‘ 
Le | 
\\\ \ if; /, 
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I. There's going to be PLENTY of almonds 
—of the RIGHT kind! 


2. PROMPT DELIVERIES and Blue Diamonds 
always go together! 


3. Blue Diamonds’ ACCURATE GRADING 








qy 








meets candymakers’ own special 
requirements! 


Think of it—an abundant supply of 
Blue Diamonds—the kind you want. 4. Blue Diamonds are guaranteed FREE 
OF DUST AND BITTERS! 


5. Blue Diamonds are UNIFORMLY GOOD 
—inspected both before and after 


Clean, crisp, tasty: the Blue Diamonds 
you buy are graded especially for 
candymakers! So don’t hold up your 





grading! 
plans—just say the word—and your FROM THE VALLEYS 6. Almonds can do so much for so many 
Blue Diamonds will be there. OF CALIFORNIA candies, it's evident Blue Diamonds mean 


MORE BUSINESS! 


CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE - SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 




















Pioneers in Egg Dehydration, we offer the Confectionery 
Trade first quality Albumen in the following forms: 
FROZEN WHITE + FLAKE ALBUMEN * POWDERED ALBUMEN 
SPRAY ALBUMEN * also EGG YOLK: FROZEN OR DRIED 


Send for samples! 


DOMESTIC EGG PRODUCTS, INC. (a subsidiary of DOUGHNUT CORP. OF america) 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Plants at: WITCHITA FALLS CHICKASHA McKENZIE NASHVILLE 
Texas Oklahoma Tennessee Tennessee 
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Bulk Sugar Cars 
(Continued from page 29) 


conveyors (scrolls), and (9) bucket 
elevators (belt or chain). 


Although any of these methods will 
handle granulated sugar, for certain 
conditions some particular one or a 
combination of methods might be 
more desirable than others. Prospec- 
tive bulk sugar users should consult 
first with manufacturers of the vari- 
ous types, it is recommended, so as 
to be certain that the system selected 
will fully meet their particular re- 
quirements, from the standpoint of 
economy and mechanical operation. 


Helicoid Conveyor 


Widely used for moving many 
kinds of materials both horizontally 
and up reasonable inclines is the 
screw or helicoid conveyor, common- 
ly called a scroll. This screw con- 
veyor is available from many manu- 
facturers in various sizes, capacities, 
speeds, types, and metals. If not 
overfilled, it is reasonably economi- 
cal on power consumption. Occupy- 
ing a minimum of space, it is readily 
accessible for inspection, is mechani- 
cally sound, and is relatively free 
from trouble. First cost is reason- 
able. Maintenance cost is low. The 
covered type precludes contamination 
and insures safety. It will operate 
successfully on both short and long 
distances and permit introduction 
and removal of conveyed material at 
any point. Screw conveyors easily fit 
into complex layouts or arrange- 
ments, 


When used for conveying dry 
granulated sugar, it is recommended 
that boxes and covers, the helicoid 
flights and pipe shafts be made of 
hot galvanized steel to prevent any 
rusts entering the sugar. When 
scrolls are in a warm, dry location 
plain steel may be used. 


Instead of bronze bearings, sealed 
ball bearings suspended from top and 
side with pipe studs to permit lubri- 
cation from the exterior are recom- 
mended. 


Oversize Scrolls 


Scrolls with continuous solid heli- 
coid flights either single or double 
are considered most desirable by 
Great Western. These should be of 
25 to 35 per cent oversize for nor- 
mal capacity to keep the level of the 
moving sugar below the bearing 
housings. Usual operating speeds are 
60 to 70 rpm. An electric motor 
drive with a fully ‘enclosed chain or 
a reduction gear drive is suggested. 
If sponge rubber gaskets are used 
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between the conveyor box and cover, 
sugar dust leakage can be reduced 
to a minimum. 


Also in use for many years to 
elevate material is the bucket ele- 
vator of the centrifugal discharge 
type. Made by various firms in ca- 
pacities and heights to suit practi- 
cally every requirement, it is essen- 
tially composed of a metal housing, 
top and bottom pulleys or sprockets, 
and a belt or chain to which are at- 
tached metal buckets at uniform spac- 
ing. Salient features include low 
power consumption, reasonable first 
and maintenance costs, and dust 
tight construction. 


Observation Doors 


When used for dry granulated 
sugar, it is desirable to have the 
housing made of hot dipped galva- 
nized steel and in sections. Observa- 
tion doors and an occasional remov- 
able sheet should be provided to fa- 
cilitate inspection or repairs. Either 
multi-ply white rubber covered belt 
or a single strand galvanized malle- 
able iron pintle type chain can be 
used in the elevator. 


Buckets should be of the centri- 
fugal discharge type in either malle- 
able iron or seamless steel, galva- 
nized preferred. Bucket bolts should 


be galvanized and the nuts spot weld- 
ed. 


Take-Up Pulley 


The bottom or take-up pulley or 
sprocket should be galvanized and of 
the weighted bearingless type to pre- 
vent any sugar shifting out of the 
housing. The top or drive pulley or 
sprocket should also be galvanized 
and of the correct diameter and 
speed to give centrifugal discharge. 
The top or drive shaft should have 
some standard type of anti-reverse 
device. Individual motorized speed 
reducer with final chain drive to 
head drive shaft is preferable. 


If the elevator is located outside 
a building or is subjected to low tem- 
peratures, proper insulation should 
be applied to the exterior of the 
housing to prevent condensation. 


Of the two methods of unloading, 
storing, and handling sugar, as sug- 
gested by Great Western, use of the 
specially built bulk car with suitable 
conveying equipment is the more eco- 
nomical. The alternate suggestion 
for users of bagged sugar or those 
who do not care to purchase or lease 
bulk sugar cars, however, offers the 
same in-plant savings to the manu- 
facturer who equips his plant to 
handle sugar in bulk. An additional 
factor of this simpler plan is that, in 


future years, the bagged sugar buyer 
who desires to use special rail or bulk 
truck equipment can easily do so 
without having too great an added 
expense. His bulk storage bin and 
factory conveying equipment will al- 
ready have been installed. Only 
minor changes will be necessary to 
change his pivoted conveyors from 
going inside the freight car to going 
under the outlets of the bulk sugar 
car. 


Each sugar user’s factory location, 
it is emphasized, will have its special 
problems that can only be solved by 
each factory management in conjunc- 
tion with its own engineering de- 
partments or outside engineering and 
machinery firms. The methods out- 
lined in this article are basic but 
adaptable to particular needs. 


a = 





Wants American Lines 


We thank you very much for your 
interesting professional publication 
for the sweets industry, which now 
after a long intermission during war- 
time, regularly reaches us again. 


We want to get a supply of easily 
sold, popular articles which are being 
sold on the American market, for dis- 
tribution in Sweden and would in 
turn supply popular Swedish con- 
fections for sale in the American 
market. 


We have heard that chocolate cov- 
ered “earth nuts” are very popular 
in America and it should be very 
interesting to us to get a sample 
along with the particulars of produc- 
tion, such as roasting, coating, etc. 


—Sweden. 


REPLY: Sources of information 
contacted in answer to the above re- 
quest. A suggested set of instruc- 
tions for the production of chocolate 
covered peanuts is as follows: 


“Shell any amount of freshly- 
roasted peanuts, remove the skins, 
and drop the peanuts into covering 
chocolate made ready for use. Lift 
out onto oil-cloth with a dipping 
fork to make groups of three nuts.” 
(Machinery is now available for the 
production of chocolate-coated pea- 
nut clusters —Ed.) 
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No. 3TH MIKRO-PULVERIZER 


powdered sugar installation 


in large candy plant 


SAVED- 
$20 a day in power 
$60 a week in labor 


Those were the savings one large confectionery 
manufacturer reported, after installing his first large 
MIKRO-PULVERIZER for grinding sugar. 


In sugar pulverization, the MIKRO produces a finer, 
fluffier sugar. Only the minimum of floor space is 
required. Power costs are cut as much as 75% 
making a finer sugar at same capacity. 


Substantial savings are also obtained by eliminating 
the fixed differential in the purchase of powdered 
over the price of granulated sugar. Because the cost 
of operating a MIKRO is so exceedingly low, it 
usually pays for itself out of savings in from 3 to 18 
months depending on the amount of sugar to be 
ground. 


You are invited to make use of our laboratory and 
test grinding facilities 
on your grinding opera- 
tion. A report and re- 
commendation thus ob- 
tained will help you 
determine the most effi- 





cient way of handling 


No. 2TH MIKRO-PULVERIZER your work. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
61 CHATHAM ROAD + = SUMMIT, N. J. 
NOW...2 TYPES TO MEET MOST PULVERIZING NEEDS 


MIKRO=% ULVorsZER 


ATSOesere ER 
WJivit & 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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if it’s Flavors-— 


"Pad 


For Complete Flavor Service! 





FREE! 


New booklet of P & S products — 
contains many helpful hints on how 
you can get the most from your 
flavors and extracts! 

If you want special advice to help 
you solve your flavor problems, 
P & S Research Laboratories will 
develop a flavor to meet your own 
specific requirements for taste and 
cost limitations — without any charge 
te you. 











POLAK b OUHWARZ, NG. 





IMPARTS THE 
TRUE TASTE, 
AROMA AND 
SALES APPEAL 
OF BUTTER 


© MIXED WITH OIL 
moe OR SHORTENING, 
REPLACES BUTTER 
AT LESS THAN 
HALF 
BUTTER COST 


COSTS NO MORE 
THAN MOST ORDI- 
NARY IMITATION 
BUTTER 
FLAVORINGS 


USED BY 
THOUSANDS OF 
CANDY AND 
BAKERY PLANTS 
ALL OVER 
AMERICA 


Pas); DOES NOT BAKE OUT. 
| DOES NOT COOK OUT. 
WON'T 
TURN RANCID 


ALWAYS ph 
GUARANTEED xin 
Ed 


WM EBS 
Tiere / 


GE 
hme 


enough to Extrinize 
—_—~ 


ize) 2% tons 0 
(butterize) or 32 tons 
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CONFECTIONER’S BRIEFS 


@ Universal Match Corp., St. Louis, recently pur- 
chased Jacobs Candy Co., New Orleans, S. M. 
Rosenberg, Universal vice-president, reports. Mod- 
ernization and enlargement plans are underway for 
the Jacobs plant. Universal also announces appoint- 
ment of Donald Reiman to its Chicago force. 





® Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, announces election 
of the following officers: Otto Schnering, presi- 
dent; W. C. Jakes, Philip J. Reddy, Philip B. 
Schnering, Robert B. Schnering, and E. V. Zed- 
dies, vice-presidents; David R. Corbett, treasurer; 


C. Howard Bent, assistant treasurer; I. N. Walker, 
secretary, and P. B. Atwood, assistant secretary. 






NATIONAL CANDY CO.., Chi- 
cago, sales and merchandis- 
ing activities will be directed 
by this three-man executive 
sales staff, it is announced. 
Charles A. Gerlach (at top 
left), will head sales group as 
director of sales. A. L. Man- 
ning (right) is sales manager. 
L. A. Fitts is director of merch- 
andising. Appointments mark 
completion of National's sales 
staff reorganization necessi- 
tated by consolidation of its 
two Chicago factories last Oc- 
tober. Each executive has 
been affiliated with National 
for over 10 years. 


@ Loft Candy Corp., Long Island, N. Y., announces 
completion of negotiations to purchase outstanding 
stock of Far Eastern Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn 
coconut desiccator, for an unspecified consideration. 
Stock consists of 450 shares of common, par value 
$100. 


@ Sierra Candy Co. recently held a three-day sales 
convention in its San Francisco headquarters. 
Under leadership of President Theodore A. White, 
the convention goal was to interpret the needs of 
retail candy trade through close cooperation with 
salesmen and to turn findings into active merchan- 
dising and advertising aimed at trade betterment. 
Those participating included: Perry H. Chipurnoi, 
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New York; Val Drougard, Castle Rock, Wash.; 
Harry Rohrer, Oakland; Ed Risk, Sacramento; 
Harold Norpel, Fresno; Harry Brown, Bakersfield; 
Ernest King, Nevada; Morris Weiss, Los Angeles; 
Chas. Horrell, San Jose; Charlie Lewis, Emil Bolde- 
mann, and Rene Blanquies, San Francisco. 


@ Nutrine Candy Co., Chicago, net profits for the 
first six months of 1946 increased 130 per cent over 
the similar 1945 period due mainly to elimination 
of excess profits taxes, the firm reports. Sales for 
the period amounted to $2,180,103. Net, after taxes 
and subject to audit, was $299,958 compared with 
$130,683 for the six months ended June 30, 1945. 
Net profit per share on 400,000 outstanding shares 
equaled 75 cents. 


@ Queen Anne Candy Co., Hammond, Ind., an- 
nounces appointment of Frank A. Buese as produc- 
tion manager. Associated with E. J. Brach & Sons. 
Chicago, for the past 15 years, Mr. Buese will have 
charge of further developing the industrial rela- 
tions program of Queen Anne. 


® Close & Co., Chicago, recently purchased a two- 
story manufacturing and cold storage building on 
Gladys Ave. for business expansion. Price was 
$325,000. 


@ Jj. Eugene Caldwell, Abbeville, La., will estab- 
lish a factory for manufacturing candy and canning 
tropical fruits and pastes in Guatemala, it is re- 
ported. 

@ Theater Candy Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, was re- 


cently incorporated by William Jerome Keurtz and 
Miss Mary C. Finley. The firm plans to obtain con- 


cessions for refreshment stands in theaters in cities 
throughout Ohio. Capital was given as $4,000. 


@ Henry L. Stumpf, president, Earl Candy & To- 
bacco Co., St. Louis, died recently after an illness 
of over three months. Mr. Stumpf was 59. 


@ Karl Bissinger, president, Kar! Bissinger, Inc., 
St. Louis, died recently at De Paul Hospital. Mr. 
Bissinger was 67. He was in the fourth generation 
of a family engaged in making candy. A year ago 
he sold his shop to five of his oldest employees 
for $1. The business was incorporated and Mr. Bis- 
singer remained as president. The shop uses for- 
mulas which have been handed down in his family 
since it opened its first shop in Paris over 100 years 
ago. 


@ National Confectioners’ Ass’n 1947 annual con- 
vention will be held in New York’s Waldorf Hotel 
during the week of June 8, it is announced. Charles 
F. Haug, president, Mason, Au & Magenheimer Co., 
Brooklyn, and an NCA director, will be general 
convention chairman. David P. O'Connor, Penick 
& Ford, Ltd., Inc., New York, will be exposition 
committee chairman. Charles Adelson, Delson 
Candy Co., New York, will head the program com- 
mittee. 


® Consolidated Biscuit Co., Chicago, and the 76- 
year-old J. B. Carr Biscuit Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
have completed negotiations for merging, subject 
to stockholders’ ratification, heads of the, two 
firms announced recently. Consolidated is parent 
company of Thinshell Candies, Chicago. 

The new corporation will be renamed Carr-Con- 
solidated Biscuit Co., and will be operated under 
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a . A superior chocolate fortifier which en- 
Wraitnivic: j : 
a ables you to use less chocolate liquor in 
your coatings, centers or bar goods. 
About 3 oz. are equivalent in flavoring 
strength to 100 lbs. of chocolate liquor. 
| Manufactured to the rigid standards of 
eee Ae quality and exactness which character- 
ke eee ize every Schimmel product. 
. Mie come 
2 ° Ree peat | 
; SCINGINGNEE & CO., NC. ae 
601 West 26th Street, New York, 1, N. Y. F yA : 
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THE BELTING SENSATION OF THE CANDY INDUSTRY 


HT-GLO0o0 


IN SHEETS FOR HAND DIPPING—WITH CLOTH BACK FOR COOLING TUNNELS 





VOSS “HI-GLOSS” COOLING TUNNEL BELTING will give the bottoms of your chocolates the same 
“High Quality Appearance” found on hand dipped cholocates. “HI-GLOSS” the Completely New Non- 
Cracking Plastic Cooling Tunnel Belting that can put that “mirror-like” bottom on your chocolates. 
“Hi-GLOSS” also can be furnished in sheets for Hand-Dipping-—Can be used indefinitely without re- 
placing—Cut your Dipping Paper Costs in half with VOSS “HI-GLOSS” DIPPING PLAQUES. 


Other High Quality “Voss” Products are: 


Endless Feed & Cooling Slab Belts Packing Table Belts (plain or treated) 
Batch Roller Belts (no seam—tubular woven) Cotton Conveyor Belts (plain or treated) 
Caramel Cutting Boards Rolling Machine Belts 

Corrugated Rubber Pulley Covering Wire Belts 


VOSS. B ELTING A & oP ECIALTY co. 
Voss Telephone Longbeach 4534-35 


BELTS FOR EVERY PURPOSE IN THE CANDY PLANT. 
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Consolidated’s Illinois charter, say Guido Rahr, 
Consolidated chairman, and J. B. Carr, Carr presi- 
dent. Special meetings of stockholders of both 
firms for approval of the merger will be held this 
month. 


@ Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee, has rede- 
signed labels for its chocolate toppings. New de- 
sign is in keeping with original label but includes 
a reproduction of an appetizing use of the topping 
on the face of each. Actual kodachromes were taken 
Mr. Rahr will continue as chairman of Carr- for illustrations. 
Consolidated, with Mr. Carr as president. R. C. 
Bristow, president of Consolidated, will become 
vice-president and treasurer. W. Clark Evans 
and Ralph L. Smith, both Carr vice-presidents, will 
join the board of the new firm. 


@ Universal Match Corp. Sales Manager Harry 
Golden announces his resignation after 15 years 
with the firm. Future plans of Mr. Golden will be 
announced later. 


@ National Candy Wholesalers Ass’n, Inc., an- 
nounces over 150 jobbers were contestants for the 
49 posts of association councilmen in its bymail bal- 
loting. NCWA also announces doubling office space 
in Washington. Secretary McMillan attended the 
National Institute for Commercial and Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl., last month. Former secretary of the 
Southern Wholesale Confectioners’ Ass’n, Mr. 
McMillan will address the September meeting of 
the Cincinnati Candy Recovery Ass’n, says CCRA 
Secretary Charles E. Schneider, in Cincinnati’s 
Alms Hotel. 


@ National Confectioners Ass’n announces accept- 








J. C. HALEY, president of Brown and Haley. Tacoma, and Morris 
Dearle, artist, receive second prize award among Western adver- 
tisers, for outdoor poster design pictured. Presenting award is 
W. B. Stuht, president of the Advertising and Sales Club of 
Seattle. The club is a member of the Advertising Ass'n of the 
West. whose 43rd annual convention sponsored the contest. En- 
tries were judged on idea, presentation, and technique. Brown 
and Haley's poster was part of its 1945 advertising campaign. 
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ance of 10 new members. Active members are: E. 
S. Stewart, Abilene Candy Mfg. Co., Abilene, Tex. ; 
M. J. Pinski, Boulevard Candy Co., Chicago; C. 
H. Cox, Cox’s, Waco, Tex.; and J. Longine Butler, 
Queen Anne Candy Corp., Seattle. Associate mem- 


bers are: Milton Glaubman, American Food Labora- 
tories, Brooklyn; O. P. H. Kaut, Wm. M. Bell Co., 
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Flavor in 








A pleasing confection proves the power of flavor at the 
spot most attuned to sales results... the cash register! 
Because profit is the motivating force behind any 
product offered for sale, the choice of ingredients is 
of paramount importance. 


POLAK’S FRUTAL WORKS has been supplying 


flavoring material to candy 








manufacturers all over the 


MOCHA FLAVOR 
Imitation 


Hard candy or 
cream centers with 
all the savory good- 
ness of fine coffee, 
made possible by the 
use of our MOCHA 
FLAVOR Imitation. 


Polak's MOCHA 
FLAVOR Imitation 
achieves a new high 
in flavor perfection. 


world for a great many 
years. 






















36-14 35th St. 
Lonc IsLanp City 
New York 


POLAKS 


Cuicaco, St. Louis 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Los ANGELES 


WORKSinc 
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6 REASONS WHY YOU 
SHOULD OWN HUBBERT 
SEAMLESS KETTLES 


* METHOD |... Hubbert’s methods are the best—not the 
quickest or cheapest, all kettle shells being properly heat-treated 
and hardened and epeciolly processed. to prevent cerrasion. 
EFFICIENCY |. . Hubbert Kettles are efficient—heot 
rapidly and eventy—dive to proper steam distribution. 


SEAMLESS ... . Aji Hubbert shells ore seamless. Die 
Drawn from oné piece of material. No welds to leak or corrode, 


SANITARY |... Hubbert Kettles are completely sanitary 
and easy to clean and keep clean. No cracks, holes or depressions 
where dirt may lodge. Hard and durable. Perfectly polished. 


SAFETY. . . Hubbert Kettles are heavily constructed to 
withstand their rated working pressure Plus. 


QUALITY . .. only the finest of materiols, engineering and 
workmanship go into Hubbert Kettles—resulting in low upkeep costs. 


“THE ONLY ONE OF ITs KIND IN THE WORLD. 
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Chicago; Benjamin M. Halpern, Bramley Machin- 
ery Corp., New York; B. Williams, Schimmel & 
Co., Inc., New York, and Robert R. Oliver, Van 
Ameringen-Haebler, New York. John P. Wood- 
ward, Klein Chocolate Co., Elizabethtown, Pa., is 
a new sustaining member. Members transferred 
from associate to sustaining are: August Merckens, 
Merckens Chocolate Co., Buffalo, and J. D. War- 
field, Jr., Warfield Chocolate Division of the War- 
field Co., Chicago. 


® D. Goldenberg, Inc., and Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., 
of Philadelphia and Chicago respectively, advertis- 
ing campaigns are detailed as “outstandingly suc- 
cessful” newspaper campaigns in the 1946 edition 
f the American Newspaper Publishers’ Ass'n “Blue 
Book,” the Bureau of Advertising announces. Good- 
will and dealer support were objectives aimed at 
by Goldenberg’s in 200-line advertisements in five 
papers in four cities. Result was a 100 per cent 
sales increase. Wrigley’s placed a single 624-line 
institutional advertisement designed to build dealer 
and consumer goodwill by explaining war-induced 
shortages in every U. S. daily. 


@ Melster Candies, Inc., Cambridge, Wis., will be 
capitalized at 20,000 shares valued at $200,000, fol- 
lowing filing articles of organization recently by 
members of the Gustax J. Melster family. The 
family also filed articles for a farm corporation, 
Melster Farms, Inc., to be capitalized at 1,500 
shares totaling $150,000. 


@ D. L. Clark Co., Pittsburgh, recently “unveiled” 
an outdoor spectacular there so large that an en- 
tire six-story building had to be bought to support 
it, the firm reports. Facing one of Pittsburgh’s 
main boulevard arteries, Bieglow Boulevard, the 
display shows the world, with candy bars popping 
out of Pittsburgh, whirling around the universe 
like a comet and exploding in a giant neon-tube 
candy bar. Everything on the display works or 
moves. The world flashes on and off, the candy 
bar comet whirls around, clouds drift, stars twin- 
kle, planets appear and disappear. The spectacular 
contains a mile of neon tubing. Another spectac- 
ular for Clark’s “Teaberry Gum” was also erected 
in another section of downtown Pittsburgh. 


SUE CHARD makes debut as living trade mark to simplify pro- 
nunciation of product's name for 50Q-yéar-old Wilbur-Suchard Cho- 
colate Co., Inc., Lititz.Pa., at recent meeting of Sales Executives 
Club in New York. A 10-year-old Powers model, Sue Chard is 
part of the firm’s new and bigger advertising and sales promo- 
tion program, says Walter H. Mann, president. New Suchard 
milk chocolate and almond bar packages have also been designed 
to tie in with the trade mark. 
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$300.000,000 Sales at Half Year Mark: 
Dollar Volume Drops 5 Per Cent 


= of manufacturing confectioners reached $300 
million and candy production totaled over 1,100 
million pounds during the first half of 1946, J. C. Capt, 
director of the census, reports. Dollar volume was off, 
five per cent, however, as compared with the similar 1945 
period. Monthly sales also continued to decline, with 
June showing a 12 per cent drop from May and a three 
per cent drop from June last year. Data are based on 
reports from 282 manufacturers and NCA. 


June sales (in pounds) of confectionery and com- 
petitive chocolate products reported by 129 manufac- 
turers showed a seven per cent decline over June, 1945, 
while the sales value remained at about the same level, 
resulting in an average value per pound increase of one 


and a half cents (from 23.1 to 24.6). 


Compared with June, 1945, manufacturer-retailers 
and manufacturers of chocolate products competitive 
with confectionery reported increased sales of 10 and 
50 per cent, respectively, while “other manufacturers” 
were 11 per cent lower. Seasonal change from May 
to June revealed declines in sales for the three classes 
of candy makers. Manufacturer-retailers, off 22 per 
cent; manufacturers of chocolate products competitive 
with confectionery, off 12 per cent; and “other manu- 
facturers”, off 11 per cent. Comparisons of corres- 
ponding half years showed an increase of 12 per cent for 
manufacturers of chocolate products competitive with 
confectionery, but decreases of three per cent for manu- 
facturer-retailers, and nine per cent for “other manu- 
facturers’’. 


The June, 1946-June, 1945, comparisons of “other 
manufacturers” dollar sales by areas revealed increases 
in three regions: 12 per cent in Georgia-Florida; four 
per cent in New England; and three per cent in the 
Virginia-West Virginia-North Carolina area. Decreased 
sales were recorded for all other regions, with the New 
Jersey-District of Columbia area 26 per cent under; 
and Pennsylvania and California down 21 and 19 per 
cent, respectively. In the month-to-month comparison 
of June and May, increased sales were realized in the 
New Jersey-Maryland-District of Columbia (14%) and 
Virginia-West Virginia-North Carolina (16%) areas, 
while other regions reported decreases ranging from 
three to 36 per cent. For the year to date, the follow- 
ing five States, accounting for a major part of total 
sales, showed declines as indicated: Massachusetts and 
Illinois, three per cent each; California, seven per cent; 
New York, 15 per cent; and Pennsylvania, 25 per cent. 





gained in more than 

Half-a-Century that makes 

the name WILBOR mean 
Quality Chocolate 


( BERNESE FONDANT CHOCOLATE COATING ) 





An exclusive blend of superior grade beans. Finely : 
\ milled and processed for utmost smoothness. A 
rich chocolate flavor with a delightful after-taste. 





WILBOR'S 


CHOCOLATE PRODUCTS 


WILBUR-SUCHARD CHOCOLATE CO., INC 
LITITZ, PENNSYLVANIA 


SUCCESSOR TO H.O. WILBUR & SONS, INC 








Subscribe Now To 
The 
MANUFACTURING 


CONFECTIONER 


$5.00 for 2 Yrs. $3.00 for 1 Yr. 


Every Issue a “Sugar Bin" 
of Valuable Information 


400 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








dip. 


apolis. 





Try our ready-to-dip fruit centers. 
These machine-made ball centers are a blend of selected, honey- 
dipped mixed fruits that come to you lightly starched and ready to 


Order a trial shipment hemdhie ad at 29c per pound, F.O.B. Minne- 


624 Third Avenue North 
CAYOL FOODS MINNEAPOLIS 3, MINNESOTA 


SUGAR WORRIES? 


or write for details. 
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.. better candies can be made 
with 


mArRuYn 


DAIR? oe en 02 Ok Oe 


Roller Process Powdered Whole Milk 


CONTROLLED 
for FINE QUALITY 


@ You don't have to use more sugar to increase 
the poundage yield of the batch when you use 
larger quantities of roller process powdered milk 
in a given formula. 


WRITE TODAY for our new recipes of certified, 
simplified formulas for Fudges, Grained Caramels, 
Grained Nougats, Seafoam Kisses, Roll Cream 
Centers, Cast Cream Centers and others. 


MARWYN DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


141 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


111 West Seventh Street 70 Fine Street 
Los Angeles 14, California New York 5, New York 


























MILLS 


Mint Puff Machine 





his is the very latest in design and improvements in a 

machine for making "Mints," “Mint Puffs," "Mellow 
Mints," etc. It has 3 sets of rollers; sizing (adjustable), 
groving and cutting. Capacity 8 to 10 thousand Ibs. per 
day dependent on size of piece. Can be made with Water 
cooled rolls. We also build a 5000 Ib. a day model. 


Write Dept. AH 


THOS. MILLS & BRO., INC. 
1301-15 NO. 8TH ST., PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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SUPPLY FIELD NEWS 





@ Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., New York, 
will exhibit in Booth 410 at the 1946 National 
Chemical Exposition September 10-14 in Chicago’s 
Coliseum, it 1s announced. 


@® The Marco Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., an- 
nounces a new homogenizer designed to give greater 
latitude in operation and higher efficiencies. The 
new model can be operated at its maximum pres- 
sure of 750 psi if desired and will produce homo- 
genized milk which retains all original qualities, 
the firm says. 


IN HONOR of three major events, George 
Lueders & Co., New York, will hold a 
banquet for its entire staff at the Hotel 
Astor September 13. Primarily planned to 
welcome back to the organization em- 
ployees who served the government during 
the war, the banquet will also commem. 
orate the firm’s 60th anniversary and the 
25th year of service of its president, Fred 
J. Lueders, shown here. 


@ Hershey Chocolate Corp. and subsidiaries earn- 
ed $1,525,220, equal to $1.76 a share on outstanding 
common stock, for the June quarter, it is reported. 
This compares with a profit of $1,058,835, or $1.08 
a share, for the 1945 June quarter. 


@ B. W. Dyer & Co., New York, estimates total 
1946 available supply of standard sweeteners (cane, 
beet, and corn) will be about 6.7 million tons and 
potential demand 9.6 million tons. Civilian alloca- 
tion of cane and beet sugars amounts to 5.4 mil- 
lion tons. Estimated available corn-sweeteners will 
amount to about 1.3 million tons. Limiting factor 
in corn sugar and syrup production now is pri- 
marily processing capacity, the firm says. No sub- 
stantial increase in supplies of corn sweeteners is 
foreseen during the next six months. 


@ Hobart J. Thurber Co., Chicago, announces Ho- 
bart J. Thurber, Jr., has joined the brokerage firm, 
following release from the navy. 


@ Traders Oil Mill Co., Fort Worth, Tex., an- 
nounces William T. Hines will be a special repre- 
sentative in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, and 
Kansas. 


@ Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., New York, and sub- 
sidiaries report a net profit of $581,249 or $1.57 a 
share, for the six months ended June 30. This com- 
pares with $559,975, or $1.52 a share, for the same 
1945 period. June quarter earnings were $263,672, 
or 71 cents a share, compared with $282,313, or 77 
cents a share, for the second quarter in 1945. 


® Flavaroma Laboratories, Inc., has moved its 
Chicago plant to larger quarfers at 3405-07 Archer 
Ave., Carl F. Meibes, Flavaroma president, with 
headquarters in New York, announces. Leon Gan- 
ford heads the Chicago plant and offices. Mr. Mei- 
bes also announces appointments to its sales staff 
as follows: Anderson, Stokes Co., Atlanta, for 
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Southeastern territory; Bernard E. Blake, Newton, 
Mass., for New England territory; Reichardt Bro- 
kerage Co., St. Louis, for Missouri; and Jensen & 
Gunderson, Oslo, Norway, for Norway and Sweden. 


@ Fuchs & Co., New York, reports Administration 
Exception Order No. 8 permits replacement of 
sugar in products sold by civilian concessionnaires 
at Veterans’ Administration hospitals and homes 
and this replacement may now be obtained by manu- 
facturers. Reason given is that, since the end of 
the war, many concessionnaires have been unable 
to obtain a sufficient amount of candies, ice cream, 
beverages, and similar sugar containing products to 
supply patients at VA hospitals. Permitting re- 
placement of sugar for such products, it is felt, will 
result in much larger supplies immediately becom- 
ing available. 


@ Evaporated whole milk production in June is es- 
timated at 384,700,000 pounds, by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. This is a five per cent 
rise from the 1940-44 June average but a drop of 
19 per cent from last year. Production for the first 
half of 1946 of 1,654,100,000 pounds dropped 24 per 
cent from the corresponding 1945 period. 


@ American Machine & Foundry Co., New York, 
is distributing a series of folders on confectionery 
equipment. 


@ Non-fat dry milk solids gained 23 per cent from 
June, 1945, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports. Production of 88,640,000 pounds was a new 
June record and second only to May, 1946. Of the 
total, spray process accounted for 43,350,000 pounds 
and roller process about 45,290,000 pounds. 


© H. Baron & Co., Inc., Linden, N. J., announces 
election of Nathaniel Baron as president. He suc- 
ceeds Nathan Berlin. 


@ Coconuts in the shell and shredded and dessi- 
cated coconut meat are removed from import con- 
trols, the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture reports. Other 
USDA announcements: (1) Purchase and loan sup- 
port prices for farmers’ stock peanuts of the 1946 
crop at 90 per cent of parity as of July 15. (2) Re- 
quirement that manufacturers set aside 50 per cent 
of July production of nonfat dry milk for sale to 
government agencies is reduced to 30 per cent, 40 
per cent set aside for August is cancelled. May 
and June set asides of 60 per cent continue. 


@ Schwarz Laboratories, Inc., New York, an- 
nounces appointment of Richard R. Slater to its 
executive staff as chief chemist. 


@ Foster D. Snell, Inc., Brooklyn, announces its 
vice-president, Cyril S. Kimball, was recently named 
American vice-president of the Society of the Chem- 
ical Industry by the council in London. 


@ Processed cherries—including maraschino, glac- 
ed, brined, frozen, canned, preserves, jellies, and 
fountain fruits made from cherries—are exempted 
from price control by Amendment 46 to Supple- 
mentary Order 132, effective August 14, OPA an- 
nounces. 


@ Sugar rationing promises to continue at least 
until March 31, 1947, and possibly for most of 
next year, top U. S. Dept of Agriculture officials 
predict. If an extension of the Second War Powers 
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HOOTON WILL BLEND A 


CHOCOLATE 


TO MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Blending chocolate and coatings 
since 1897 enables us to create and 
match formulas with exacting features 
of flavor, body and color to meet 
your individual requirements. De- 
pendable sameness of quality always. 


Ice Cream - Confectionery - Baking 











Keeping Sanitary Standards HIGH 


Whenever rigid sanitation requirements create a 
difficult-to-handle problem of cleaning or sterilizing call 
in your nearby Oakite Technical Service Representa- 
tive. The chances are that he can help you solve it to 
your complete satisfaction both from the standpoint of 
speed and economy. 


As a starter, ask your nearby Oakite Technical Serv- 
ice Representative to put Oakite TRI-SAN through its 
paces in your plant. Here is a scientifically designed 
material that, in the same operation, removes light soils; 
deodorizes and disinfects. Test Oakite TRI-SAN on 
your most stubborn odor source. Try it on your most 
troublesome mold infected surfaces. You will be amazed 
at the speedy disappearance of the odor . . . at the way 
mold growth is discouraged. 


FREE 20-page descriptive booklet gives many valu- 
able sanitation tips. Send for your copy today. 


OCAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 36C Thames S., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Technical Service Repr tatives C iently Located in All Principal 
Cities of the United States and Caneda 


OARKITES«““CLEANING 


AATERIALS - METHODS - SERVICE -FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMER) 
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TRUTASTE FLAVORS = These IMITATIONS RIVAL NATURE'S 


Full-Bodied, Rih GRAPE 
Luscious 
Tantalizing RASPBERRY 


lestful, Tangy CHERRY 
STRAWBERRY 





NEUMANN: BUSLEE & WOLFE 


224-230 W. HURON ST, 


CHICAGO !0O, ILLINOIS 








JOHN T. BOND & SON 


Invite You to Visit Their 
New Offices 


Confectionery Brokers of the Pacific 
Coast . . . Resident men in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Northern California 
and Southern California. 


JOHN T. BOND & SON 











630 SOUTH WILTON PLACE, LOS ANGELES 








PURE, UNMISTAKEABLE, 
TRUE COFFEE FLAVOR 


(Dry Form or Extract) 


Pure coffee flavoring is our specialty. 
We have a pure coffee flavor for every 
product, whether it’s made hot or cold. 
Non-fermentable liquid extracts in any 
strength, dry instant pure coffee solids 
of rarest quality, the kind that won’t 
cook out, Ask your jobber or write us. 


BAKER IMPORTING CO. 


NEW YORK: 30 Church St. MINNEAPOLIS: 212 N. Second St. 


INSTANT 
100% PURE 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 
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Act establishes authority to ration after next 
March, rationing for most of the coming year may 
follow, they say. 


® Corn Products Refining Co., New York, and 
subsidiaries, reports net income during the first 
half of 1946 amounted to $1,219,257, after provision 
of $1,179,000 for federal taxes. Net income for 1945 
was $3,999,261 after federal taxes of $6,196,000. 


@ Southeastern Peanut Ass’n named Robert B. An- 
derson, head of the Anderson Peanut Co., Andalu- 
sia, Ala., president at its recent convention in At- 
lanta. M. E. William, Dawson, Ga., was named 
vice-president. J. B. Latimer, Albany, Ga., was 
reelected executive-secretary. 


® National Equipment Co., New York, is distribut- 
ing a new circular emphasizing sanitary features in 
confectionery equipment. 


® A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill., recently de- 
clared a 30-cent quarterly dividend on common 
stock. Payment is equal to 60 cents on the old 
common. 


@ Laurence A. Crosby and Louis Place, Jr., are 
new vice-chairmen of the Cuban Sugar Council, 
reports David M. Keiser, chairman, 


@ Clinton Industries, Clinton, Iowa, reports net 
income of $907,661, or $1.24 a share on 730,465 out- 
standing capital shares, for the six months ended 
June 30. 


@ E. L. McKeany is named vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Spreckels Sugar Co., and the West- 
ern Sugar Refinery. 


® Terms of Copra Purchase Agreement, signed 
recently in Manila, provide that the Philippine gov- 
ernment sell the entire exportable surplus of copra 
and coconut oil to the Commodity Credit Corp. 
or its designee for one year beginning July 1, 
1946, the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture announces. 
Price of copra will be $103.50 a long ton, f.o.b. ocean 
carrier. Price of coconut oil will be 7% cents a 
pound, f.o.b. Philippine ports. This will allow im- 
portation of copra and coconut oil within existing 
price ceilings set by OPA. The Philippine gov- 
ernment also agrees not to place any restrictions 
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upon production or export of copra to the U.S. All 
purchases for foreign claimants will be handled 
by the U.S., and the Philippine government will 
issue export licenses only to the U.S. or its de- 
signees. Purchases for foreign claimants with In- 
ternational Emergency Food Council allocations 
will be made by the Fats and Oils Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration through 
normal commercial channels. All copra imported 
for use in the U.S. will be purchased by private 
importers, with control through Import licenses. 


@ Three University of California research workers 
recently received the first intermediate $5,000 prize 
award from the National Science Fund of the Na- 
tional Academy of Science for original studies 
which may enable scientists to learn more about 
the manner in which sugar is utilized in the human 
body. Established in 1945 by the Sugar Research 
Foundation. The prize was presented W. Z. Has- 
sid, M. Doudoroff. and H. A. Barker. They are 
credited with synthesizing two new sugars not 
found in nature. By means of an enzyme elaborated 
by the bacterium “Pseudomonas saccharophila”, 
sugar has been obtained for the first time from 
dextrose phosphate and levulose. The synthesis 
achieved by means of this enzyme will make it 
possible for chemists to prepare synthetic sugar in 
which either half of the sugar molecule contains 
“tagged” carbon atoms—that is, atoms of isotopic 
carbon. It will then be possible, for the first time, 
by the use of this so-called tracer technique to fol- 
low the actual metabolic course of the individual 
halves of the sugar molecule and thus directly to 
determine the actual and possibly unique role of 
sugar in the diet. 


@ Confectionery workers averaged $32.44 weekly 
in May, a rise of 3.6 per cent over May last year 
and a drop of 4.4 per cent from April, 1946, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, reports. Average week- 
ly hours totaled 38.8 for May, a drop of 5.2 per 
cent from May last year and of 4.6 per cent from 
April, 1946. Average hourly earnings totaled 82.0 
cents. a rise of 9.7 per cent from May last year 
and 0.7 per cent from April, 1946. 


@ Wholesale Confectioners Ass’n of Philadelphia 
announces promulgation of fair trade practice rules 
for the wholesale confectionery industry in the 
Philadelphia area by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. This is the first time any candy group has 
been able to obtain such a set of rules, says Fred 
S. Davis, association secretary. 


MARASCHINO 


SYRUPS 
TOPPINGS 








Home of 


“The Candy Cooling People” 


makers of 


Economy Belturns, Lustr-Koold Chocolate Cool- 
ing Conveyors and Tunnels, Packing Tables, 
Air Conditioners, Room Coolers, Dehumidifiers, 
and other “Economy” Equipment for Confec- 
tionery and Biscuit Manufacturers. 


We design to suit your requirements. 


Contact us for: 
1. Design only 
2. Design and Fabrication 
3. Design, Fabrication, and Installation 


ECONOMY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Main Office & Piant 
919 West 49th Place 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
Boulevard 4300 


Branch Office 
152 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Wisconsin 7-5649 
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@ Prezanilla gives candy a balanced and lasting 
flavor. One gallon is the equivalent of 23 gallons 
of standard strength vanilla — but of superlative 
flavor value. Prezanilla may be used in flavoring 
any food product wherever pure vanilla is required. 
Economy and satisfaction guaranteed. Sample 
and prices sent on request. 


PRESTIGE PRODUCTS COMPANY 








261 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 16,N.Y, 
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Glace Fruits 
SODA FOUNTAIN FRUITS 


7ée C. M. PITT & SONS CO. 
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The interest shown in the new au- 
tomatic feed at the Candy Show. 
and the orders placed, were most 
impressive. 


eee 
The NEW DF-1] Bar Wrapper 


WITH AUTOMATIC FEED 


Makers of irregular candy bars are finding the new automati- 
cally-fed Model DF-1 a really effective “cost-cutter”. For its 
new automatic feed enables them to operate at the Model 
DF-1’s top speed of 140 bars per minute—with only one oper- 
ator in attendance! 


The operator merely guides the bars from the enrober belt 
to the belt of the automatic feed. The machine takes over 
from there. Transport fingers on the cross conveyor chain of 
the automatic feed, gently transfer the bars to the wrapping 
machine conveyor and deposit them in the pockets. The feed 
cannot mar the appearance or coating of the bar. 


Like the widely-used Model DF, the new DF-1 provides 
neat, box-like wraps for even the most irregular candy bars. 
And, like the DF, it is quickly adjustable for many different 
bar sizes. It can also be built to handle peppermint patties, 
sandwich crackers, or other disc-shaped items at speeds up 
to 90 per minute. 


The Model DF-1 uses printed wrapping material in eco- 
nomical roll form, registering all printed designs with un- 
failing accuracy. An inner liner can also be supplied if 
desired. 

If your present packaging set-up includes DF machines, 
you too can benefit from the economies afforded by the Au- 
tomatic Feed—it can easily be installed. 


Consult our nearest office for complete particulars. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield 7, Mass. 


30 Church St., New York 7 ¢ 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 
101 W. Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15 « 849 Marietta St., N. W., Atlanta 3 
443 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 13 ¢ 320 Market St., San Francisco 11 
18 Dickens Ave., Toronto 8 


Some of the many well-known 
bars wrapped on our DF. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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Plastic. Paper Coatings Enhance Appeal 
and Safeguard Quality In Packages 


By WM. H. AIKEN 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron 


‘THE transmission of packaging from the open cracker 
barrel and dusty candy shelf of a few decades ago 
to the present era of highly attractive individual pack- 
ages that give complete protection and enhance sales 
appeal was greatly accelerated by the use of coated 
papers. 

Many confections are packaged in paper which is 
printed and designed to give the most attractive package. 
Unfortunately in many of these packages too little 
thought is given to the protective qualities of the paper. 
Unless protective qualities are incorporated in the pack- 
aging material the confections are at the mercy of the 
elements. They can soak up moisture from the air, as 
in the case of hard candies, or lose it to the air as in 
the case of marshmallows. Many packages give little 
protection other than to keep out dirt and eliminate 
promiscuous handling. To insure that the product 
reaches the customers in best condition, it should be 
packaged in a coated paper that will protect it from 
humidity changes in the air. The sugar bloom of 
chocolates, the loss of gloss of hard candies, and the 
drying out and hardening of marshmallows can all be 
prevented by employing a packaging material with good 
resistance to the passage of water vapor. 


Wax Treated Papers 

The vast majority of water vapor resistant coated 
papers are treated with wax of the paraffin type. While 
flat sheets of such coated papers give excellent resistance 
to the passage of water vapor, the brittle nature of the 
wax causes a great deal of loss of protection when the 
sheet is folded, as is done in forming a package. Waxes 
also give a translucent coating and a waxy feel which 
do not bring out the best properties of decorative 
packages. 

In recent years several plastic paper coatings have 
been introduced which greatly enhance the sales appea! 
of a package. Several of these coatings give trans- 
parent films with high gloss and excellent heat sealing 
characteristics. Most of these resins are not in them- 
selves resistant to the passage of water vapor, but this 
characteristic must be obtained by the addition of small 
percentages of paraffin wax. It is believed that in many 
resin coatings the water vapor protecting qualities are 
obtained by this wax sweating out to the surface to give 
a very thin wax film. This view is substantiated by the 
fact that when sheets coated with many of these mate- 
rials are creased, the rate of water vapor transmission 
through them is increased ten fold. 

Pliolite is a resin which gives paper coatings that 
have the desirable characteristics of clarity, gloss, and 
heat sealibility and in addition that retain their excellent 


X-RAY DIAGRAMS of pliolite-wax mixtures are shown in interest- 
ing photos at right. Figure A shows 100 per cent pliolite indicat- 
ing no definite crystalline pattern. B shows 10 per cent pliolite 
and 90 per cent paraffin. C shows a 50-50 per cent mixture. 
E shows 90 per cent pliolite and 10 per cent paraffin. F shows 
$1 per cent pliolite and 9 per cent paraffin in which paraffin 


ring has completely disappeared. 
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water vapor resisting characteristics after severe creasing. 
Before the war, these coatings were finding extensive 
use on papers for many packaging applications where 
excellent protection was required. Since pliolite is man- 
ufactured from natural rubber its use as a paper coating 
was eliminated during the war. Natural rubber is again 
becoming available and manufacture of pliolite resin has 
been resumed, and all of the pliolite manufactured today 
is being used for paper coatings for use in food packag- 
ing. As the high grade of pale crepe rubber from which 
pliolite is made becomes more available, the production 
of pliolite resin will be increased. The excellent charac- 
teristics of paper coated with this resin should be of 
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much value in the packaging of many candy products. 


Pliolite is a resin prepared from natural rubber. A 
high grade of low protein content pale crepe rubber is 
used as the starting material. The rubber is dissolved 
in a solvent and the characteristic heavy, viscous, non- 
drying cement results. A catalyst such as tin tetra- 
chloride or chlorostannic acid is added to the cement 
which is then placed in a jacketed reactor equipped with 
a reflux and is heated. During the heating period an 
enormous reduction in the viscosity of the solution 
occurs, and a physical change takes place from the 
usual rubber to the resinous state. It is, of course, 


SQUEEGE ROLL COATER: 
Paper is pressed by a rid- 
er roll against a roll which 
rides in the coating solu- 
tion. Thickness of coating 
will vary with thickness 
variation of paper. Amount 
of coating applied is regu- 
lated by the concentration 
of the coating solution and 
the pressure between the 
two rolls. 


evident that the physical characteristics of the product 
can be altered, depending upon the time which the 
reaction is allowed to proceed. A family of resins can 
be obtained possessing distortion points varying from 
25° C. to 115° C. These different resins also yield 
different viscosities when put into solution and the 
amount of unsaturation varies. The longer the reaction 
time, the higher the softening point, the lower the solu- 
tion viscosity, and the less the unsaturation of the result- 
ing resin. The resin is recovered from the solvent as a 
finely divided powder which is vacuum dried. This 
powder is known commercially as pliolite resin powder. 
Only one grade is produced commercially at the present 
time. In order to increase the solubility of the resin, 
reduce its solution viscosity, and improve its adhesion 
to paper, pliolite to be used in coatings applied from 
solution is milled. 


Preparation of Coating Solutions 


Pliolite resin when applied to paper gives a trans- 
parent coating with high gloss but which has insufficient 
resistance to passage of water vapor to be of value as 
a water vapor barrier in packaging applications. Water 
vapor resistance is obtained by addition of paraffin wax. 
Pliolite is unique from other paper coating resins in that 
it seems to form a compatible mixture with paraffin wax. 
The X-ray diagrams on page 63 illustrate this point. 
Figure A depicts the X-ray diagram of pliolite indi- 
cating no definite crystalline pattern. B shows the X-ray 
diagram of a mixture of 10 per cent pliolite and 90 
per cent paraffin, with the strong ring diagram due to 
the crystalline nature of the paraffin. C, D, E, and F 
show the X-ray diagram of pliolite paraffin mixtures 
with increasing amounts of pliolite. It is seen that at 
91 per cent pliolite and 9 per cent paraffin the paraffin 
ring has completely disappeared in the X-ray diagram, 
indicating that a true solution of paraffin in pliolite has 
occurred. 


Full advantage is taken of this compatibility of plio- 
lite with paraffin in preparing paper coating formula- 
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tions. Such formulations when properly prepared give 
paper coatings which have excellent resistance to water 
vapor penetration, and, unlike many resin-wax coatings 
applied to paper, they retain their water vapor resisting 
characteristics after severe creasing. 

To prepare a paper coating solution about 85 parts 
of milled pliolite and 15 parts of paraffin wax are dis- 
solved in toluene or other suitable solvent. The per cent 
solids will be governed by the solvent used and the 
type of coating equipment. In general, solids content 
of coating solution are in the 15 to 25 per cent range. 


Application to Paper 


Pliolite coatings are usually applied to paper by either 
reverse roll coaters or squeege roll coaters. The prin- 
ciples of these machines are shown on this page. 

In the reverse roll coater the coating solution is 
metered onto the coating roll by a doctor roll. The 
backing roll holds the paper against the coating roll 
and the coating solution is transferred to the paper. 
This type coater applies a uniform coating regardless 
of the thickness of the paper. The amount of coating 
applied is regulated by the concentration of the coating 
solution and the space between the doctor and coating 
rolls. 

In the squeege roll coater the paper is pressed by 
a rider roll against a roll which rides in the coating 
solution. In this type coater the thickness of coating 
will vary with thickness variation of the paper. The 
amount of coating applied is regulated by the concen- 
tration of the coating solution and the pressure between 
the rolls. 

Drying is accomplished a 150-200° F. in a tunnel 
dryer. It is of economical advantage to the paper coater 
to install solvent recovery equipment. 


REVERSE ROLL COATER: 
Solution is metered onto coat- 
ing roll by a doctor roll. Back- 
ing roll holds paper against 
coating roll, and coating solu- 
tion is transferred to paper. 
Coater applies uniform coat- 
ing regardless of paper thick- 
ness. Amount is regulated by 
concentration of coating solu- 
tion and space between doc- 
tor and coating rolls. 








There are a number of properties of pliolite coated 
papers that contribute to its usefulness as a packaging 
material. Outstanding among these is the excellent 
water vapor resistance of the coating. When glassine 
paper coated with approximately three pounds of pliolite 
per 3,000 square feet is subjected at 100° F to 92 per 
cent relative humidity on one side and 20 per cent rela- 
tive humidity on the other, it is found that approxi- 
mately 0.25 grams of water will be transmitted through 
100 square inches of the material in 24 hours. 

Pliolite coated paper can be heat sealed. On many 
formulations the seal formed is actually stronger than 
the paper and the paper will tear before the seal can 
be ruptured. Pliolite coatings can be applied over print- 
ing and a very high degree of gloss obtained. Pliolite 
coatings are free from blocking characteristic at tem- 
perature up to 130° F. They also have excellent shelf 
life; a sample which was prepared in 1941 was recently 
tested and found still to have excellent moisture vapor 
resistance and heat sealing characteristics. 

Pliolite coated paper has been used for many pack- 
aging applications where both good water vapor pro- 
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Plant of George H. Sweetnam, Inc. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


We manufacture to order. The Plant of George H. Sweetnam, Inc. is fully equipped to 
handle processing of paper for the manufacture of the candy box fi ndings listed below: 


Candy Mats 


—(Flossine, Padsit, Decopad) 
Dipping Papers 
Shredded Papers 


Globular Parchment 
Waxed Papers 
Embossed Papers 


GEORGE H. SWEETNAM, 


282-286 Portiand Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Die-Cut Liners 
Protection Papers 
Partitions 


INC, 


Chocolate Dividers 
Boats and Trays 


—(Plain or Printed) 


Layer Boards 


Representatives in: 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
NEW ORLEANS DETROIT 

LOS ANGELES 





tection and excellent sales appeal are required. Among 
these are the packaging of pop corn and potato chips 
which require excellent moisture vapor protection to 
prevent staleness due to water absorption. Similar 
packages should be satisfactory for protection of marsh- 
mallows or other candy products whose quality is low- 
ered by either loss or gain of moisture. Large quan- 
tities of 5-cent candy bars are packaged in decorated 
glassine paper. For very small additional expense a 
glossy coating of pliolite could be applied over the 
printing to give a more attentive wrap and at the same 
time improve its protective properties. 

Many items packaged in paper fiber cans require an 
attractive label around the can, but the label must also 
provide moisture vapor protection for the contents of 
the can. Pliolite coated labels have found extensive 
use for many such products. Fiber cans with pliolite 
coated labels should provide efficient and economical 
containers for hard candies and many other confections. 

Because of their clarity, gloss, heat sealibility, and 
excellent resistance to moisture vapor penetration both 
before and after creasing, pliolite coated papers should 
fulfill the requirements for many candy packaging 
applications. 


@ Triangle Package Machinery Co., Chicago, and 
its president, Louis Muskat, were recently featured 
in a business page article in the Chicago Daily 
News. Mr. Muskat is credited with developing his 
first packaging machine in 1926 and selling six 
from blueprints. The firm now has 90 employees 
and annual business exceeds over $1,000,000. 
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WRAPPING 
MACHINES 





IDEA 


FasT-EFFICIENT RELIABLE 








ANDY manafac- 

turers beth large 
and small prefer 
IDEAL WRAPPING 
MACHINES because 
they previde the 
economies of fast 
handling along with 
dependable, wuninter- 
rupted operation. In 
use the world over, IDEAL 


anmatched and unchal- 
Our unqualified 


SENIOR MODEL wraps 160 
pieces per minute; the new 
High Speed Special Model 
wraps 325 te 425 pieces 
per minute. Investigation 
will prove these machines 
are adapted te your most 
exacting requirements. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 
AND PRICES 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 











en AAP 





Plan for Profits 
(Continued from page 37) 


butors living up to certain qualifica- 
tions. 

Another major activity in many 
markets which would defeat selective 
distribution or any other healthy de- 
velopment in the selling of candy at 
wholesale is reselling of candy by 
wholesalers to other jobbers, who are 
not on the direct lists of manufac- 
turers. In our section of the country 
we call this practice sub-jobbing. 
This problem is definitely at the door- 
step of the wholesaler. There is no 
factor more undermining in our in- 
dustry than sub-jobbing as practiced 
in the East. Wholesalers who supply 
the sub-jobber make a small net profit 
on a quick-turn-over. I believe it is 
possible that many wholesalers who 
supply sub-jobbers actually lose 
money on such sales, and that this 
would be verified by a thorough an- 
alysis of operations, properly charg- 
ing various costs of doing business to 
such sales. 

Be that as it may, I do know that 
this practice is one of the great evils 
of our business. The manufacturer 
loses all control of his product, when 
it passes out of the hands of his dis- 
tributor. And the distributor is help- 
less when the sub-jobber resorts to 
price cutting, which usually happens. 


Employ As Salesmen 


During the war, most wholesalers 
who supplied these sub-jobbers, dis- 
continued the practice and absorbed 
the extra merchandise themselves. 
This would seem to indicate there is 
no real need for the sub-jobber. If 
these sub-jobbers served a useful pur- 
pose, they could easily be employed 
as salesmen by the wholesaler who 
supplied them, and the chances are 
the sub-jobber would make more 
money in a sales capacity. 

It has always been my contention 
that no wholesaler of candy should 
sell confectionery manufacturers’ pro- 
ducts to anyone except retailers. Sell- 
ing to sub-jobbers creates new whole- 
sale outlets, and that right certainly 
belongs unconditionally to the manu- 
facturer. 

Before leaving the subject of sub- 
jobbers I want to make one possible 
exception to my opinion regarding 
the need for them. It is my under- 
standing that there are a few markets 
in the country where practically all 
local business is done by sub-jobbers. 
Where such a condition exists, the 
solution may lie in the sub-jobbers 
being under contract to one source 
of supply. If this were properly 
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worked out, the sub-jobber would, for 
all practical purposes, be a represen- 
tative of the supply house. 


The distribution salesmen training 
program should not be handicapped 
by these unfavorable factors, as they 
could so undermine the morale of 
the candy wholesalers’ salesmen that 
it might minimize the success of the 
whole program. 


From the wholesalers’ viewpoint 
there are five segments of our indus- 
try interested in the distribution of 
candy: the manufacturer, the manu- 
facturer’s representative, the whole- 
saler, the wholesaler’s salesman, and 
the retailer. Most of our anticipated 
activities concern the wholesaler’s 
salesmen and the retailers. But what 
about the other three groups? In 
training the jobber’s salesmen, it is 
natural to expect the jobber himself 
to absorb a portion of the training 
directed at his salesmen. In the days 
ahead the man responsible for sales 
direction will need specialized train- 
ing himself, or he will be at a disad- 
vantage, as he will not be in position 
to get the most out of a well trained 
sales force. He must always be a 
step ahead of his sales force, must 
always have the answer to every sales 
problem and the right suggestions 
on merchandising, and must be on 
his toes at all times. 


For these executives, I suggest a 
graduate school to train management. 
This would be conducted once each 
year, for a week or 10 days, at some 
outstanding university. It could be 
patterned after a similar intensive 
study course for the development of 
business leadership which bankers 
have had for many years in connec- 
tion with Rutgers University. There 
could be developed the know-how of 
candy selling and merchandising 
from a directive standpoint; and 
there, I am convinced, would develop 
the background which would differ- 
entiate the extremely capable opera- 
tor from the “run of the mine” job- 
ber. 


Self-Supporting Plan 


This would seem to fit in with the 
NCA distribution committee activ- 
ities, but if NCA is not interested, it 
should become a project of NCWA. 
In any event it should be self sup- 
porting. 


To most of us wholesalers, the 
salesmen who sell us our supplies 
have been the backbone of the candy 
business. In the past, what little mer- 
chandising ideas we have passed on 
to our salesmen, have either been 
brought to us by him or at least 


we have worked our ideas out with 
him while buying his merchandise. 
He has sold us some wonderful 
merchandise, and has sold us some 
awful stickers. He has oversold us 
and undersold us. He has been our 
best friend, and at times it would 
seem he has been our worst enemy, 
when he opened up too many new 
jobbers in our territory, or sold 
some retailer direct. I have always 
given the salesman credit for his 
many good traits, and usually blamed 
his faults on the factory he repre- 
sented. This may seem ambiguous, 
but I mean just that. I have found 
that many factories seem to follow 
the uncertain paths chartered by 
many wholesalers by allowing their 
salesmen to “paddle their own ca- 
noes,” with little or no direction. 
Many of the problems I have dis- 
cussed occur, because the manufac- 
turer has no set policy for his repre- 
sentatives to follow. A well defined 
policy to guide his salesmen is an 
asset to him, and will be appreciated 
by his sales force in the long run. 


Refresher Course 


Your salesmen, Mr. Manufacturer, 
like the wholesalers’ salesmen, have 
done little or no selling for five years. 
I have talked with many of them, and 
they feel that they, too, need a re- 
fresher course. I am conscious of 
the fact that some of the outstand- 
ing manufacturers are planning to re- 
train their salesmen. But I sincerely 
trust that no manufacturer will miss 
this important development. If we 
wholesalers are to do a better job, 
your representatives must be proper- 
ly equipped to bring your ideas to 
us. Educate them to sell merchandis- 
ing rather than merchandise. We will 
need these ideas which should be de- 
veloped in your factory. Don’t pass 
up the developing of sales promotion 
plans, display material, price tags, 
and all other types of retailer sales 
helps to make for a complete mer- 
chandising job. 


Everyone of us has at times looked 
at an intricate piece of machinery, 
and marveled at the gears, wheels. 
and rollers which were synchronized 
into seemingly effortless productiv- 
ity. The five segments of our great 
industry can be likened to five great 
gears in the machinery of distribu- 
tion and merchandising. No one of 
these gears can slip out of place 
without disrupting the remaining 
four. : 

Let us develop a spirit of coopera- 
tion. With proper coordination of 
our efforts, it is easy to visualize the 
culmination of our dreams—a billion 
dollar candy industry. 
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DOUBLE 


the appeal 
of your special pack 
with 


Eiht 


By far the most tempting candy packs for Christmas . . . or 
any holiday . . . are executed in beautiful, gleaming 
Vuepak, the transparent, rigid packaging material. 

Vuepak puts your candy’'s taste appeal in full view AND 
protects it fully, too. Also it's tough, grease-proof and 
non-aging. 

Now with new high speed equipment Vuepak is easily 
and economically converted into sales-attractive packages 
in all sorts of shapes, in all kinds of combinations . . . 
quality packages that get and maintain quality prices. 

Your box supplier can give you Vuepak details, or write 
direct to: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics 
Division, Springfield 2, Mass. In Canada, Monsanto Ltd., 


Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. Vuepok: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON VUEPAK 


1. What is Vuepak? 

Vuepak is a transparent, tough, 
rigid, beautiful Monsanto cellulose 
acetate. 


2. In what forms is Vuepak avail- 
able? 

In sheets up to 30” wide, and in 
continuous rolls 30” wide up to 
1000 ft. long, in thicknesses up to 
.015”. Available in .020” thickness 
in rolls with unit finish or in 20” x 50” 
press polished sheets. 


3. In what thicknesses is it ordi- 
narily available? 
In six standard gauges 0.005” to 


oF 
MONSANTO 


PLASTICS 











4. Does sunlight affect it? 
No. 


5. Is it affected by heat? 


Not under ordinary temperatures. 
It begins to soften after 200° F. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories classi- 
fication, “slow burning.” 


6. How can it be fabricated? 


It can be drawn, shaped, formed or 
folded into almost any shape with 
inexpensive dies. It can be em- 
bossed, stapled, printed, cemented, 
or combined with other materials. 
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A. Reyseal used as a heat-sealed overwrap C. Gleaming individually wrapped packages 
for cartons or boxes. in attractive display foil cartons. 


B. Heat-sealed Reyseal bag for hard candies D. Foil used as an intimate wrap for indi- 
or other products. vidual tablets. 
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REYSEAL WRAP... 
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1 wear seas 
TIGHTLY AND THE 
SEAL STAYS CLOSED 


When heat is applied to sur- 
face, wax bleeds through por- 
ous tissue to form a tough fiber- 
reinforced, leak-proof seal. 


2. MOISTURE VAPOR 
CAN'T GET IN... OR OUT 


A thin metallic shield of pure alumi- 
num forms a positive barrier to mois- 
ture-vapor transmission . . . no dehy- 
dration . .. no added moisture can get 
in from outside. 











3 © DESTRUCTIVE 
LIGHT RAYS 
TURNED ASIDE 


Light rays harmlessly bounce off 
Reyseal . . . no loss of flavor . . . 
no discoloration. 








~ ay: 
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4. THEY REACH 
FOR THE SPARKLE 
OF FOIL! 


Reyseal with foil surface outside gleams 
and sparkles from the shelf . . . attracts 
and sells customers. 











OUR PRODUCT looks better and keeps better 
5 pre wrapped in Reyseal. For confection- 
ery, frozen foods, soap, tobacco and many 
other items, Reyseal offers outstanding advan- 
tages never before available in a flexible 
packaging material. 

Reyseal is a thin laminated sheet combining 
aluminum foil, paper base, wax and an outer 
layer of porous tissue. Reyseal can be used as 
an overwrap for cartons; as an intimate wrap 
for individual packages, and as a sealed bag 
for hard candies or similar products. 
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Reyseal can be tailored to your taste and 
needs. It can be thick or thin . . . the foil 
surface can be outside or inside. Beautiful 
full-color reproductions can be printed right 
on the foil itself adding sparkle and luster 
to the package. 


Reyseal is easy to handle and economical to 
use. It may be applied by hand or by fully 
automatic equipment designed for heat seal- 
ing. For further information, write Reynolds 
Metals Company, Foil Division, Richmond 
19, Virginia. 


733 
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Your Product Looks Ketter... Sells Faster 





Get this new 
Free Ever Ready 
Label Catalog: 


Page after page 
of practical ideas 
for the smoother, 
safer, simpler 
functioning of all 
departments from 
office-to-factory. 


Have a copy on 
the desk of all 
your key men! 


Write today for 
a FREE COPY. : oe 


EVER RtADY Label cone. 


143 EAST 25th STREET NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


@ Many new types of candies may soon be possible 
as a result of intensive experiments at the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture’s Western Regional Labora- 
tory, Albany, Calif., with low methoxyl pectin, says 
Dr. H. H. Hall, of the department’s chemical re- 
search division, and Fred J. Fahs, NCA’s candy 
maker. Preliminary experiments show that one-third 
of modified pectin give the same jelling effect as reg- 
ular pectin. Use of low methoxyl pectin cuts down 
sugar content of jellies from 40.7 per cent to 16.6 
per cent. It gels in the presence of metallic ions, 
such as calcium, rather than depending on sucrose 
and high acid as in other pectins. 
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© A 20-to-30 minute movie on candy is planned by 
NCA’s Council on Candy, with RKO-Pathe, Inc., 
selected to prepare the script, NCA announces. De- 
pending on development of satisfactory story treat- 
ment, the film will be produced early next year, and 
will be designed for distribution to schools, clubs and 
all organizations equipped to show 16 mm. movies. 
Untitled as yet, the picture is intended to acquaint 
audiences with the value of candy as an energy 
food and with the proper place of confections in 
the diet. A condensation of the movie, on 35 mm. 
film is contemplated for theatrical distribution. 


@ About 323 million boxes of citrus fruit will be 
produced throughout the world during 1945-46, 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture estimates. Output 
is 12 million boxes less than earlier estimates but 
is above 321 million boxes produced in 1944-45 and 
21 per cent above the pre-war average of 266 mil- 
lion boxes. Output in North and Central America 
and the West Indies is estimated at seven per cent 
less than last year but is still 54 per cent above 
the pre-war average. 


@ General Foods Corp., New York, announces re- 
tirement of Charles J. Callan. During the war he 
was in charge of sales and production of over $100 
million of the firm’s products for the armed forces. 
Except for three years, Mr. Callan was associated 
with General Foods since 1900. Norman Grant, in 
charge of war business for the firm in Washington 
during the war, succeeds him. 


© A. E. Staley, Decatur, IIl., will start volume pro- 
duction of a meat-flavor salt from proteins derived 
from the major processing operations of the firm 
upon completion of an addition to its Decatur plant, 
says A. E. Staley, Jr., president. The product is 
known technically as monsodium glutamate, and 
ultimate cost of the development including research 
expenditures will be in excess of $1,000,000, Mr. 
Staley says. 


@ Canadian manufacturing confectioners are now 
receiving sugar quotas of 65 per cent, biscuit manu- 
facturers 70 per cent, and bakers 75 per cent, it is 
reported. Institutional users have also obtained 
increases. As U. S. divides hemisphere supplies 
with Great Britain and Canada sugar users here 
hope for slight increase. Most opinions, however, 
predict quotas to remain through first 1947 quarter. 
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@ Package Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass., has 
acquired the huge Pratt & Whitney plant in East 
Longmeadow, Mass., from the War Assets Ad- 
ministration for necessary expansion, the firm re- 
ports. Purchase price was $1,750,000. Located 
five miles from Springfield, the plant was built dur- 
ing the war at a cost of about $3,000,000. It pro- 
vides 361,000 sq. ft. of floor space on a 40-acre 
tract. Newly acquired machines will be added to 
existing equipment. Employees will be increased 
from 650 to an expected 900 within a year, with an 
eventual force of 1,500. 


@ Paisley Products, Inc., Chicago, has purchased 
the Adhesive Division of Certified Products Co., 
also of Chicago, says Murray Stempel, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. Purchase price and fi- 
nancial details are not disclosed. 


@ St. Regis Paper Co., New York, announces its 
sales subsidiary, St. Regis Sales Corp. has opened 
a branch office in Allentown, Pa. Lea Fearing, Jr., 
is in charge. 


@ Triangle Package Machinery Co., Chicago, an- 
nounces Kilroy Co., Pittsburgh, is appointed sales 
representative. 


@ Research facilities of the Packaging Institute, 
New York, and of the Printing and Allied Trades 
Research Ass’n, London, have been consolidated. 
the Packaging Institute announces, following appro- 
val of an exchange of technical research data by 
its directors. 





Automatic Candy Filling! 


Automatic weighing 
and filling of candy 
and nut meats are 
handled accurately 
and quickly on the 
Holm Weighing & 
Filling Machine. 


Parts coming in con- 
tact with merchan- 
dise are made of 
stainless steel and 


aluminum. 





Complete operation 
Model A-DS 


ing and sealing on straight line conveyor belt line-up is 


of bag opening, fill- 


available. 


For full information, write, wire or phone. 
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oe PACKAGING. MACHINERY,: INC. 
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@ Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, recently de- 
clared a dividend of 25 cents a share for its new 
common stock payable September 2 to stockholders 
of record August 10. This equals 75 cents a share 
on the old common which was split three ways. 


® Tapioca dextrine and all vegetable adhesives— 
both dry and liquid—manufactured from corn dex- 
trine, tapioca, wheat, rye, rice, size, arrowroot, and 
potatoes have been decontrolled by OPA. Exemp- 
tion does not apply, however, to corn dextrines 
or adhesives containing over 5 per cent by weight 
of casein, soybeans, or animal glues, Vegetable 
adhesives sold or used in sizes and finishes in 
paper also remain under control. 


@ Package Machinery Co., Springfield, Mass., has 
named Bob Strehlau manager of the Cleveland 
office to replace Fred Taylor who is resigning, and 
Joe Kelly of the New York office to replace Mr. 
Strehlau in Springfield, says Tom Miller, vice- 
president in charge of sales. 
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CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 








New England States 





South Atlantic States 


East No. Central States 





JESSE C. LESSE 

Candy and Allied Lines 

Office and Sales Room 
248 Boylston Street 
BOSTON 16, 





SALES DEVELOPMENT CO. 
(M. F. Libman) 
114 State St.—Phone: LAF 7124 
BOSTON 9, ee a 
Terr: Covering New England over 22 yrs.— 
Accounts Solicited 





CHARLES R. ALLEN 
P. O. Box 286—Phone 3-3641-42 
CHARLESTON 3, SO. CAROLINA 
Branches: Savannah, Ga.; Atlanta, Ga.; Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and Charlotte, N. C.—Covering 
Southeastern terr. 


A. K. ACKERMAN COMPANY 
Established 1896 Food and Candy Brokers 
353-55 Leader Building 

CLEVELAN: 


. OHIO 
Terr.: Cleveland-Northeastern Ohio 
Want 5 lb. box lines for Holiday, Easter Trade 





5 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Territory: North Carolina 





Middle Atlantic States 





S. P. ANTHONY 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
P. O. Box 1355-—-Phone 2-8469 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
Terr: Pa., Md., Dela., Washington, D. C. 





ARTHUR M. CROW & CO. 
407 Commonwealth Annex Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH 22, 
Cover conf. & groc. 


jobbers, chains, 
dept. stores, 


food distrs. W. Pa., W. 
a., & E. Ohio. 





FACTORY SALES COMPANY 
Broad Street Bank Building 
TRENTON, JERSEY 
Specialists in Specialties 
Terr.: N. J., Pa., Dela., Md., 
Washington, D. C 


M. GRUNBERG 
1911 Derry St., Phone 6-0978 
HARRISBURG, PENNA 





* 


Territory: Penna., Md., Dela., D. C. 


CANDY ED KITCHEN 


Phones: Hazleton 306R1, 2173] 
LATTIMER MINES, PENNSYLVANIA 
Over 20 yrs. serving upstate N. Y., Pa. & N. J. 
jobbers, Chains, Dept. Stores, Vending & Food 

Distrs. 








LETERMAN-GLASS 
Rockefeller Plaza—Phone CO-5-4688 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Terr.: the entire U. S. 





SAMUEL OPLER 
Importer & Manufacturers’ Representative 
30 Church St.—Phone Rector 2-5353 
YORK 7, NEW YORK 


FRANKLIN RAY 
1419 W. Allegheny Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PENNSYLVANIA 
Terr.: Pennsylvania and W. Virginia 
ctive coverage every six weeks. 








H. V. SCHECHTER SALES 


ASSOCIATES 
MUrray. Hill 3-8847—220 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Candy and Allied Ttems 
Metropolitan New York or National 


HERBERT M. SMITH 
109-17 110th St. “\ 7 3-8847 
OZONE PARK 16, NEW YORK 

Terr: New York State 


SAUL STEIN ASSOCIATES 
Importers & Distributors of Fine Confections 
401 Broadway—Phone WOrth 4-7344 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 

Terr: Entire United States. 


UNIVERSAL SALES SERVICE 


TES, INC. 
120 East 4lst St.—MUrryHill 3-1835 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
Terr.: Nat'l or Local Representation 


IRVING S. ZAMORE 
2608 Belmar Place 
SWISSVALE, PITTSBURGH 18, PA. 
26 Years Experience 


Terr.: 

















W. H. CARMAN 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
3508 Copley Road 
BALTIMORE 15, MARYLAND 
Terr: Maryland; Wash., D. C. 


JOHN L. COURSEY, JR. & CO. 
Confectionery & Specialty Items 
P. O. Box 444—Phone 1355 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
Terr.: Va., N. C., S. C., Ga. 


HERBERT W. GLASSMAN & CO. 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
Located in the Hub of the South 

Offices and Display Rooms 
517-20 Peters Bldg.—Phone: Jackson 6596 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
S. States, Ga., Fla., Ala., Tenn., 
N. C., &. C. 








Terr.: 





WM. E. HARRELSON 
Manufacturers’ Representative 
5308 Tuckahoe Ave.—Phone 44280 
RICHMOND 21 VIRGINIA 
Terr.: W. Va., Va., N. & S. Caro. 


HUBERT BROKERAGE COMPANY 
Candy and Allied Lines 
72 Spring St., S. 
~Aarege St. from Terminal Sta.” 


TLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
Terr.: Ga., Fla., & Ala., for 18 yrs. 


MARVIN V. HULING 


meade’ 4 4+ “eames 


Box 227’ 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
Terr.: No. & So. Caro., Ga. & Va. areas 


A. CARY MEARS 
Candy and Species Items 
P.O. 2478 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Terr.: Va., W. Va., No. & So. Caro. 


MUNN FOOD PRODUCTS 
Candy Brokers 
Manufacturers of Sandwiches 
Telephone: 3751 

W. SOUTH CAROLINA 


POSTON & JOHNSON 


335 Burgiss Building 
JACKSONVILLE 2, FLORIDA 
Confections & Allied Lines 

Terr.: Ga., Fla., & Ala. 


ROY E. RANDALL 
Manufacturer’s Agent 


P. O. Box 605—Phone 7590 
COLUMBIA, SO. CAROLINA 


Terr.: N. & S. Carolina. Over 25 yrs. in area 


W. M. ROGERS & CO. 


Brokers and Distributors 
Gen. Offices: Rogers Terminal Bldg. 
WILSON, NORTH CAROLINA 























Terr.: Eastern North Carolina 





JOHN T. SOX 
Manufacturers’ Representative 
P.O. Box 605—Phone 21464 
COLUMBIA, SOUTH CARO) 





LINA 
H. H. SMITH 
Box No. 1202 
HUNTINGTON 14, WEST 
Candy, Marbles, School Tablets, Wax Pa- 
pers, Stationery, Napkins 
Terr.: W. Va. & Eastern Ky. 





W. M. (BILL) WALLACE 


Candy and Specialty Items 





Territory: Pa. & W. 
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P. O. Box 472—111 Blair Bldg. 
DECATUR, GEORGIA 


EDWARD A. (CANDY) BARZ 
Manufacturers’ Representative 
Broker & Expediter 
P. O. Box 395 
LA PORTE, INDIANA 


H. K. BEALL & CO. 
308 W. Washington St. 


Phones RANdolph 1618-1628 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Territory: Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin 
25 years in the Candy Business 


CHARLES R. COX 
1428 Erie Bivd. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
Territory: Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana 


ROGER ETTLINGER 
Phone UNiversity 2-6737 
18300 Pennington Avenue 
DETROIT 21, MICHIGAN 
Terr.: Entire state of Michigan 


M. H. GALFIELD COMPANY 


225 E. Detroit St. 
MILWAUKEE 2, 


IN 
Terr.: Wis., upper Mich. & N. Il. 
(Only reliable accounts solicited) 


GLATZ BROS. 
Confectionery & Food Products 

PEORIA, ILL.—SPRINGFIELD, 
Serving Central Ill. 39 years. 


WALTER M. GREESON CO. 
101 Smith Street 
INT 3, MICHIGAN 

“We Are At Your Service Always— 
And All Ways” 


Michigan. Estab. Since 1932 
BERNARD B. HIRSCH 
229 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
Terr.: Wis., Ia., Ill. (excluding Chicago) 
Mich. (Upper Penn.) 
DONALD A. IKELER 
2029 E. Main Street 
KALAMAZOO, CH. 




















Terr.: 








Territory: Michigan 


JOS. H. KENWORTH 
850 Lake Shore Drive—Phone: Whitehall 4850 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





Veneer: Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Detroit. 25 years in territory. 


HARRY KISSINGER 
Candy—Novelties—Specialties 
3846 McCormick Ave.—Phone Brookfield 9691 
HO! ILLINOIS 





LLYWOOD, 
Terr.: Ohio, Mich, & Ind. 


HARRY LYNN 


Candy Manufacturers’ Representative 





CHICAGO 15, 
Terr.: Chicago, Milwaukee, Ill., Ind., S. Wis. 


G. W. McDERMOTT 


100 North Raymond St.—Phone 382 
MARINETTE NSIN 





Terr.: Wisc. & Upper Mich.—covered every 
five weeks 


WM. C. MITHOEFER 
6210 Tyne Avenue 
CINCINNATI 13, OHIO 
Candy, Tobacco, Novelties, Specialties, 
Imported. We will purchase or finance 
your entire production. 








Terr.: 


J. W. NELSON 
247 Highland Ave.—Phone 3737-] 
ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 


All of Ill., Wisc., Upper Mich., 


for 20 
yrs. making regular trips. 





‘OWEN BROKERAGE COMPANY 


Non-competitive lines onl 





Terr.: Ga. & Fla.—Work every town. 


Y 
P. O. Box No. 463—Phone 355W 
RICHLAND 


CENTER, WISC. 
Terr.: Wisconsin & S. Minnesota 
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CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 








East No. Central States (contd.) 


West No. Central States {Contd.) 


Mountain States (Contd.) 





PEIFFER FOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
Imported and Domestic Candies 
104 So. Mich. Ave.—Phones: State 3531-32 
CHICAGO ILL. 





ARTHUR H. SCHMIDT CO. 


524 Rockefeller Building 
CLEVELAND 


13, OHIO 
Terr.: Ohio. Member Nat'l. Conf. Salesmen 
Ass’n. Buckeye Candy Club 


SOMMER & WALLER 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
8336 Maryland Ave.—Vin. 7174 
CHICAGO 19, 
Serving Metropolitan Chicago 
Sales Area for 25 Years 


WARREN A. STOWELL 
& ASSOCIATE 


Phone TRiangle 1265 
7943 So. Marshfield Ave. 
ICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 
Terr.: Chicago, Greater Chicago radius incl. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


C. H. THOMPSON 


1421 eee St., 
GRAND RAPIDS 6. SICHIGAN 
Territory: Michigan only 


WAHL BROKERAGE 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 
3813 N. Cramer St 
MILWAUKEE 11, WISCONSIN 
Terr.: Mich., Ind., Ill., Wis., part of Iowa 
and Minn. 


WALTERS & COMPANY 
Complete Brokerage Service 
31 East George Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 

















A. E. ERICKSON 


334 North First Street 

. MIINNESOTA 
Min N. D., S. D., W. Wis. 
with Toten, he. for 15 yrs. in same terr. 


GRIFFITHS SALES COMPANY 
707 Clark Ave.—Phone GA. 4979 
SAINT LOUIS URI 





We specialize in candy and novelties. 
Terr.: Mo., Ill., and Kan. 


LEON K. HERZ 
1290 Grand ag Emerson 7309 
ST. PA . MINN. 
Terr.: Eastern N. Boe, 5 Faw Western Wis. 


HUTCHINS BROKERAGE Co. 
218 Third Ave., N. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1 








Terr.: Minneapolis and Adj. Terr. 


HYDE BROS. 
Candy Specialists 
Ny ©. Box 306, LINCOLN, NEBR. 
©. Box 1852, WICHITA 
Terr.: ‘toe Missouri Valley over 30 yrs. 





CAMERON SALES COMPANY 


5701 E. 6th Ave.—Phone: Dexter 0882 
DENVER 


7, COLORADO 
Terr: Colo., Wyo., Mont., Idaho, Utah 
and N. M. 





ELGGREN BROTHERS & CO. 
Established 1906 
P. O. Box 105—520 W. 2nd, So. 
T LAKE CITY 8, UTAH 
Complete coverage all jobbing trade Utah, 
Ida., Mont., W. Wyo., E. Nev. 





T. J. LANPHIER COMPANY 
Confectionery and Food Products 
BILLINGS B GREAT FALLS 
(General Office) 

Territory: Montana & Northern Wyoming 
Established 1907 





J. ne. RANKIN COMPANY 
. O. Box 426—Spruce 2912 
P. DENVER 1, COLORADO 
Terr.: Colo., Wyo., Black Hills of S$. Dak., 
Western Kans., Northern N. Mex., W. Nebr. 





O. W. TAYLOR BROKERAGE CO. 
(Resident Salesman in Colorado Springs) 
McGREGOR, IOWA 


Terr: Ia., Minn., Wisc., Nebr., Kans., Colo. 


N. VAN BRAMER SALES CO. 
3844 Huntington Ave. 
LIS 16, 
Territory: Minn., N. Dak., S. Dak., 


Ia., Neb. 
Coverage every six weeks. 
Resident salesman in Omaha, Nebr. 


West So. Central States 











East So. Central States 
FELIX D. BRIGHT 


Representative of Manufacturing Confectioners 
Phone 8-4097—P. O. Box 
A-Three Sterling Court 
NASHVILLE 





Terr.: Ky., Tenn., Ala. 


CLAXTON BROTHERS 


Located in the center of the South 
Merchandise Brokers Bldg. 


3, 
Reg. & thoro coverage of Tenn., Ark., La., 


Miss., and Ala. for over 25 years. 


J. L. FARRINGER 


1900 Cedar Lane, Phone 8-8470 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 








Established 1924 
Terr.: Tenn., Ky., & W. Va. 


KENTUCKY BROKERAGE Co. 
271 South Hanover Ave. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 

Special Sales Agents in candies, chewing gum 
and allied lines. Banking references. 
Terr.: Ky., E. Tenn., part of Va. and W. Va. 


TUCKER BROKERAGE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 193, Crosstown Sta.—Phone 4-0175 
MEMPHIS 4, TENNESSEE 
Conf. Mfgrs. Agent in Ark., Miss., La., & Ala. 











West No. Central States 





H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY 


Emery Way at Sunset Drive 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


Phone: Main 8253 ° 
Terr.: Tex., N. Mex., and Ariz. 


J. J. BOND & COMPANY 
1840 Hill So am 7-1800 
FORT WORTH 7, TEXAS 
Territory: Texas, Okla., & N. M. 


S. D. CARTER COMPANY 


Merchandise Brokers 
Box 217 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Terr.: La., Ark., & E. Texas. 


EASON BROKERAGE COMPANY 
Banking & Trade Reference 
P. O. Box 1872—Phone Britton 583 
OKLAHOMA CITY 1, OKLAHOMA 
Terr.: N. M., So. Kansas, Panhandle Tex. 


JACK NICHOLS, JR. 
Candies-Confections 
Phones: Logan 46-1608, Justin 8-5842 
6046 Waggoner St. 
DALLAS 5, TEXAS 














Terr.: Texas and Louisiana 


W. S. STOKES 
Broker & Agent 
BATESVILLE, 
Candy - Novelties - Specialties 
Terr.: Arkansas—<Accounts solicited. 








GEORGE BRYAN 
BROKERAGE CoO. 


410 Walnut Bldg. 
DES MOINES 393, IOWA 
Consistent and thorough coverage of whole- 
sale candy and tobacco, wholesale grocery, 
chain store trade in central, eastern Iowa. 


ELMER J. EDWARDS 
Candy Broker 
3933 Elliot Ave., So.—Phone Colfax 9452 
MINNEAPOLIS 7, MINN. 





Terr: Minn., N. & S. Dak.—Special attention 
given to Twin City trade. 
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Mountain States 
E. G. ALDEN & COMPANY 


Box 5014 Term. Sta.—Phone Lakewood 599W 
ENVER 17, COLORADO 
John Alden traveling—Colo., 





GEORGE L. TRACY CO. 
509 Metals Bank Building 
BUTTE, MONTANA 
409 Stapleton Building 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 
(Headquarters Great Falls) 
Regular coverage of N. Wyo. & Montana 





GEORGE L. TRACY CO. 
813-814 First National Bank Building 
GREAT F. . ANA 
(Headquarters) 

(Also offices in Butte and Billings 

Concentrated coverage Mont. & N. 





HARRY YOUNGMAN BROKER- 
AGE COMPANY 


2145 Blake Street 
D 5, LORADO 
Territory: Colo., Wyo., Utah, Idaho, Mont. 





Pacific States 
ACE CANDY SALES CO. 


(Div. of Western Food Products Co.) 
206%4 So. Rexford Drive 
Y HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
Solicit accounts for So. Calif. 


GENE ALCORN & CO. 
1340 E. 6th Street 
LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA 
383 Brannan Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
Territory: State of California 


BELL SALES COMPANY 
100 Howard Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 
Candy & Food Specialties 
Terr.: Calif., Reno, Nev., Hawaiian Islands 


JOHN T. BOND & SON 
637 S. Wilton ace one Federal 6028 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Territory Pacific yo 
Our 25th Year in Candy and Food Field 


CARTER & CARTER 
Confectionery Mfr’s. Agents. Established 
with Industry since 1901. 

91 Connecticut St.—Phone: Main 7852 




















Wyo., Mont., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
and Neb. Terr: Wash., Ore., Utah, Ida.,'Mont., Nev., Wyo. 
REILLY ATKINSON & CO.., INC. THE EDWARD M. CERF CO. 
Confectionery & Food Products 740-750 Post Street 
SALT LAKE CITY.U.—BOISE, IDA. FRANCISCO 9, CALIF. 


Terr: U. & Ida., with contiguous sections of 
adjoining states. 





Specializing in candy and allied lines; 
Unexceptionable banking, other references. 
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Pacific States {Contd.) 





MALCOLM S. CLARK CO. 
332 Virginia Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 10, CAL. 
923 E. Third St. 
LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 
1238 N. W. Glisan 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
P. O. Box No. 176, Phoenix, Arizona 


J. RAY FRY & ASSOCIATES 
420 Market St.—Phone Garfield 7690 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Terr.: Calif., Ore., Wash., Mont., Ida., 
Utah Wyo., Nev., Ariz. 


CHARLES HANSHER 
416 West Eighth Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
Personal contacts with chains, jobbers, syndi- 
cates & dept. stores throughout Calif. 


HARTLEY SALES COMPANY 


GEORGE W. HARTLEY 

W. Vista Avenue—Phone: ATwater 5800 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 

Territory: Oregon; Washington & Idaho 


KESSLER BROTHERS 
Garfield 7354—Phones—YUkon 1095 
709 Mission Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 
Terr: 11 Western States, Army, Navy, Export. 
Wholesale, Jobbing, Retail. Offices: S. F., L. A. 
Portland, Honolulu 











742 S. 




















I, LIBERMAN 


Manufacturers’ Representative 
1705 Belmont Avenue 
SEATTLE 22, WASHINGTON 
Wash., Ore., Mont., Ida., Utah, Wyo. 


RALPH L. MUTZ COMPANY 
Ralph and Jim Mutz 
608—1léth St. 

OAKLAND 12, CALIF. 
Concentrating on Northern Calif. 


HARRY N. NELSON CoO. 
112 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 
Established 1906. Sell Wholesale Trade Only. 
Terr.: Eleven Western States 


Terr.: 











JACK SINGER & COMPANY 
1680 No. Sycamore Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Solicit Accounts for Cal., Ore. & Wash. 
Specialty work in above territory. 


GEORGE R. STEVENSON CO. 


302 Terminal Sales Building 
ASH. 





Territory: Wash., Ore., Ida., Mont. 
Over 20 years in this area. 





L. J. THOMPSON 
Terminal Sales Building 
SEATTLE 1, WASH. 
Terr.: Ore., Wash., W. Idaho 





| 


ROBERT E. THYR COMPANY 
Confectionery & Allied Lines 
200 Davis St.—Phone Douglas 8590 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 
Terr.: Calif., Nev., & Hawaiian Islands 


JERRY W. TURMELL COMPANY 


4127 Crisp Canyon Rd.—State 44713 
SHERMAN O CALIFORNIA 





(20 minutes from Los Angeles) 
Terr.: Calif., Associates at Hawaii, Philippines 
and China. Established since 1932. 


RALPH W. UNGER 


923 East 3rd Street—Phone: Trinity 8282 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Terr.: Calif., Ariz., N. Mex., West. Tex., Nev 


S. E. WAGER & COMPANY 


(For California coverage) 
166 So. Central Ave. 
LOS ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA 


ROGER S. WATSON CO. 
Phone: AXminster I-2810 
5610 S. Western Ave. & 1205 N. Highland 
LOS ANGELES 38, CALIF. 
Calif. Another line required. Non 
competitive with present lines. 


WITTENBERG-ROSS 
24 California St.—Phone: Exbrook 7973 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 
315 West Ninth St.—Phone: Trinity 7159 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 











Terr.: 





| Terr.: Calif., Ore., Wash., Hawaii & Export 

















CLEARING HOUSE 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S 


























RATES: Line 35¢ (Bold Face 70c); Display—Col. In., 1 time $6.00, 2 or more $5.00. 

















MACHINERY FOR SALE 


For Sale: 1 complete battery of 4 
Bausman Refiners for coating. 
Model No. 2. Also 2 extra Baus- 
man Refiners and a number of 
new complete sets of Grinding 
Disks for the Bausman Refiners. 
Address I-9466, c/o The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, III. 








COOKIE DROPPER 


Kotton—heavy duty, wire cut cookie 
dropper. With patented circular cutter. 
Will attach to enrober. Ideal for drop- 
ping 5c bars at high speed and uni- 
form in size and shape. Complete with 
motor and variable speed drive. Offered 
completely rebuilt and guaranteed. 


FREDERICK W. HUBER, INC. 
West Broalway, N. Y. 13, N. Y. 
Established 1882 


268 











Available now: 1 4-ft. Ball Beater 
with motor. 2 5-ft. Ball Beat- 
ers with motors. 5 ton Peerless 
Ice Machine. Excellent condition. 
Boulevard Candy Co., 1925 S. 
Western Ave., Chicago 8, III. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE (Contd.) 


MACHINERY WANTED ( Contd.) 





Equipment for Sale: 1 Ideal Cara- 

mel Wrapping Machine with 
300# cello Caramel size 1” Square 
by %—A-l condition. Address 
[-94612, c/o The Manufacturing | 
Confectioner, 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 6, II. 





MACHINERY WANTED 





Wanted: Used Canvas Drier, any 
size. Earl H. Graff, 4600 S. Hal- 
sted St., Chicago, IIl. 
Wanted, Chocolate Melting 
Kettle, 1000 pound capacity. 
Will pay cash, F.O.B. your city. 
L. R. Stone Company, 450 S. 
LaBrea Ave., Los Angeles 36, 
Calif. 





Wanted—One (1) Friend Hand 

Roll Machine “The New Eng- 
lander” Model. Will pay top 
price for machine in good con- 
dition. Address I-9469, c/o The 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 400 | 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. | 





Wanted: One 5 or 6 ft. melanger. 

State condition and price. Dunn 
Candy Co., So. Washington and 
Mill Sts., Butler, Pa. 








WANTED 
YOUR IDLE MACHINERY 


WILL BUY FROM SINGLE ITEMS 
TO COMPLETE PLANTS 





URGENTLY WANTED: Copper Coating 
Pans and Vacuum Pans; Tablet Machines; 
Dryers and Mixers; Jacketed Copper and 
Aluminum Kettles. Describe fully and 
quote prices. : 








s NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











Equipment Wanted: 24” bot- 

tomer with cooling table. Ad- 
dress I-94611, c/o The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner, 400 W. Mad- 
ison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 






































































THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S 


CLEARING HOUSE 


















RATES: Line 35c¢ (Bold Face sanad ianeiilial In., 1 time $6.00, 2 or more $5.00. 











MERCHANDISE WANTED 





Wanted, cellophane (300 MST) 

for kiss machine. Can use 
either 35@” or 334” width—any 
amount. L. R. Stone Company, 
450 S. LaBrea Ave., Los Angeles 
36, Calif. 





HELP WANTED 





Candy Buyer - Executive: Na- 
tional chain has opening with a 
future for experienced buyer and 
merchandiser. First hand knowl- 
edge of manufacturer’s products 
essential, along with ability to 
exploit and develop new items 
in retail stores. Write immediate- 
ly stating experience, age, salary 
requirements and travel limita- 
tions, if any. This is a splendid 
opportunity for a qualified man. 
Address H-8467, c/o The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, II. 





Wanted: 
SUPERINTENDENT 
CANDY PLANT 


Large food distributor has major 
opening for qualified superintendent of 
candy manufacturing plant. Practical 
production experience in large candy 
plant and thorough knowledge of mod- 
ern methods and equipment required. 
Must be qualified to supervise produc- 
tion, cost and quality control, person- 
nel, warehousing and shipping. Should 
have at least five years’ experience in 
general candy line. Prefer college man 
30-40 with training in chemistry or 
mechanical engineering. Ability to 
train others in candy making impor- 
tant. Permanent with attractive sal- 
ary and advancement opportunity in 
national organization. Reply in con- 
fidence, giving age, education, and full 
details of employment and earnings 
record. Address I-94610, c/o The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago 6, Ill. 











Wanted—Young man or woman 

with high quality candy mak- 
ing experience. Great opportun- 
ity for someone with an eye to 
the future. Apply in writing to 
Sidenberg, 1529 10th St., South 
Fargo, N.. Dak. 


for September, 1946 


| 
| 





HELP WANTED (Contd.) 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Retail concern in East requires 

an experienced creative candy 
craftsman with broad experience 
and a practical imagination. Must 
be ambitious with a flair for re- 
tail 


merchandising. State age, 
complete experience, references, 
and salary expected, and tele- 


phone number. Address H-8464, 
c/o The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 





SALES EXECUTIVE 


Under 46 for large midwestern 
general line canay manufacwur- 
er, to direct and control sales 
organization calling on ail types 
of trade, Straight salary. Candy 
experience necessary. Give full 
background and photo. Address 
1-9465, c/o The Manufacturing 
Confectioner, 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 











All around candy maker special- 
izing in hard goods. Good pay 
with a future. Address G-746l, 
c/o The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 
GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR 
AN ALERT YOUNG ENER- 
GETIC MAN WHO HAS HAD 
EXPERIENCE IN RETAIL 
CANDY STORE MERCHAN- 
DISING TO. MANAGE A 
LARGE VOLUME RETAIL 
CANDY STORE IN LOS AN- 
GELES. MUST HAVE ABIL- 
ITY, INTEGRITY AND HON- 
ESTY. WRITE IN DETAIL 
AND ENCLOSE PHOTO- 
GRAPH IF AVAILABLE. Ad- 
dress I-9468, c/o The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner, 400 W. Madison 
Se., Chicago 6, Til. 


Candy Maker for small retail 
chain in small town on Pacific 


Coast. Must be thoroughly ex- 
perienced, QUALITY CON- 


SCIOUS, and able to produce all 
kinds top quality candies for re- 
tail stores. State age, experience 
and salary desired. Address I- 
9462, c/o The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, II. 


Candymaker 56 years of age, 38 

years of practical experience in 
quality production, wholesale and 
retail, available for experimental 
work steady or part time. Address 
[-9461, c/o The Manufacturing 
Confectioner, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6. Ill. 


Expert candy instructor offers his 

services to owner of retail store 
or chain or to person figuring on 
opening same. Can teach help to 
practice highest quality Fresh 
Made Candies—also advise about 
equipment and supplies. Address 
[-9467, c/o The Manufacturing 
Confectioner, 400 \W. Madison St., 
C hicago 6, Ill. 


Wanted: Position as Industrial 
Engineer. 14 years experience, 
including wage incentives, meth- 
ods analysis, plant layout, and job 
evaluation in confectionery and 
other food industries. Age 37; 
married. Address 1-9463, c/o The 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





TROUBLE— 


That is our specialty. 
out your difficulty: We are practical men 
in key positions. Wholesale or retail, pro- 
duction problems or formulas. We have 
the necessary experience to be of service in 
either branch. Moderate rates. Candy Spe- 
a ie Box 236, Station “D", New York, , 


Let us help to work 











First Class Enrober Man familiar 

with all types of machine’ 
wants position. Address H-8468, 
c/o The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


SALES LINES WANTED 











MANUFACTURERS 
Are you looking for salesmen 
to represent you for the coming 
year? We can put you in touch. 
with experienced men covering 
practically all the United States. , 
Correspondence invited. 

Western Confectionery Sales- 
men’s Association, 
Walter Rau, Sec’y-Treas. 
36 E. Highland Ave. 
Villa Park, Il. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S 


















RATES: Line 35c (Bold Face 70c); Display—Col. In., 1 time $6.00, 2or more $5.00. 











SALES LINES WANTED (Contd.) 





Large purchaser of chocolate bars 

and boxed chocolates wants to 
contact reliable manufacturers of 
same for Newfoundland represen- 
tation. If not ready for export 
trade immediately, please contact 
us as soon as possible. Reference: 
Royal Bank of Canada. M. J. O’- 
Brien & Co., Ltd., P.O. Box 531, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


Well rated and established com- 

pany in the food industry has 
8 salesmen out in Los Angeles 
City and County selling direct to 
drug stores and grocers. We are 
in position to offer you this cov- 
erage on your lines. Correspond- 
ence invited. Address G-74612, 
c/o The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6, II. 


Candy and Allied Lines—After 

16 years with Luden’s, Inc., 
have resigned and entered brok- 
erage business. Interested in 
candy and allied lines for Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama. T. H. Hubert, 
c/o Hubert Brokerage Co., P. O. 
Box 149, Atlanta 1, Ga. 





Wanted: Good packaged line. 

Well rated established Candy 
Broker. Calls on jobbers, chain 
drug stores. States of Pa., Dela., 
Md., & Wash., D.C. M. Grun- 
berg Assoc., 1911 Derry St., Har- 
risburg, Penna. 





‘West Virginia’ salesman selling 

rated retailers and commissar- 
ies in coal fields, wants bulk, bar, 
boxed candy items and fountain 
supplies. 5 pound box holiday 
wrap line. Tom Gregory, Apt. 
316, 1209 Third Ave., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


PLANTS WANTED 


Wanted to Buy: Small or med- 

ium-sized candy factory located 
in Middlewest. Address I-9464, 
c/o The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 


CANDY FACTORY WANT- 
ED. SUGAR QUOTA NOT 
NECESSARY. LOCATION 
PREFERRED METROPOLI- 
TAN NEW YORK. MUST BE 
EQUIPPED FOR GENERAL 
LINE. BOX H-8469, c/o The 
Manufacturing Confectioner, 400 
West Madison Street, Chicago 6. 
Illinois. 











| 
| 
| 











MISCELLANEOUS 


Toys for Candy Packing. Visit 

our show room. See display of 
small toys. L. J. Lindner, 153- 
MC West 33rd Street, New York 
1, N. Y. 











WE BUY & SELL 


ODD LOTS » OVER RUNS « SURPLUS 








SHEETS*ROLLS-SHREDDINGS 
Cellophane rolls in cutter boxes 100 ft. or more 
ALSO MADE OF OTHER CELLULOSE FILM 
Wax - Glassine Bags, Sheets & Rolls 


Tying Ribbons-All Scotch Tape 
Colors & Widths Clear & Colors 


Diamond “Cellophane” Products 


Harry L. Diamond Robert I. Brown 
“At Your Service” 
2902 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 














CORN SYRUP TO TRADE. 
For vegetable shortening any 
quantity, preferably in carload 
lots. Immediate delivery. Ad- 
dress G-7468, c/o The Manufac- 
turing Confectioner, 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 








400 W. Madison 








The Manufacturing Confectioner 


Chicago 6, Iil. 


400 W. Madison Street 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Name 
Company 
Street 


City 


‘Keep Your Temperature Down“ 


Don’t get excited when you can’t find your copy of the 
*“M.C.” Just sit down and mail this coupon with your check 
of $3.00 for one year or $5.00 for two years, and you'll get 
your extra copy. Why not see that each key man in your 
organization gets a copy? Then there won’t be any “dis- 
appearing” copies to keep you from referring to it as often 
as you wish. Write now! 


eee eee 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


“O.K. here’s my check! We need more copies of the “M.C.” around here! 
0 1 yr. $3.00. (1) 2 yrs. $5.00. 


State 


Zone No. 
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From Our Stock of 5000 Modern Machines: 


Hollow Mould Chocolate Equipment, 
Reiche Tumbler, Elma Fillers, 2000 
Hollew Moulds, all kinds and sizes. 

16”, 24” and 32” National Equipment 
Enrobers with automatic Feeder, 
Detailer, Cooling Tunnels and Pack- 
ing Tables. 


300 to 2,000 Ib. Chocolate Melting and 
Mixing Kettles. 


Simplex Steam and Gas Vacuum Cook- 
ers. 


Gabel Plastic Machine with large as- 
sortment of dies. 


Racine Model M Die Pop Machines. 
Lynch Wrap-OMatics with electric 
eye and card magazine with auto- 


matic feed for placing the cards 
(which are under the product) in 





eo 


el 












the pockets of the machine. 
Forgrove Foil Wrappers. 


5-2000 Ib. National Equipment Un- 
derneath-driven Kettles. 


National Equipment Automatic 
Wood and Steel Moguls. 


National Continuous Cooker, com- 
plete. 





Racine Sucker Machines with Con- 
veyors. 














National Equipment and Baker Perkins 24" Enrobers 





10 to 150 gallon capacity Single 


and Double Mixing Kettles, sta- WE PAY MORE 
tionary and tilting types. FOR YOUR USED 
Savage Oval-type Marshmallow MACHINERY 


Beater, 110 gal. capacity. 


Dayton and Ball Cream Beaters. 

Hohberger Automatic Continuous 
Cream Machine, consisting of 
Syrup Cooler and Cream Beaters. 

Ideal Caramel Cutters and Wrap- 
pers. 

Hansella Automatic Batch Rellers. 


Realize high cash prices for sur- 
plus equipment! Whether it be 
a machine, department or com- 
plete plant, 


Write or Wire Collect 


giving details so that we can 
promptly submit a substantial 
eash offer. 














ok ie 


oye 3 


Hohberger-Automatic Cream Machine 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Cable Address: 


318-22 Lafayette St. “CONFECMACH” 


New York 12, New York 
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“Confectionately Yours...” 


CHILD’S dream came true in 

Trenton, New Jersey, recently 
when Mr. Frank Zealen allowed 
his daughter Shirley Ann to hold 
her high school graduation party 
at his “Shirley Ann Candy Shop.” 
And just to keep Pop from being dis- 
appointed, Shirley invited 150 of 
her school mates to the party where 
Pop scooped ice cream until his 
arms were tired. And was the store 
a wreck on the next morn? Not at 
all! Every piece of candy was in 
its accustomed place. Not one piece 
was touched or missing. It musta 
been a case of seeing so much it 
just took away the desire. But 
many kid’s dream came true at the 
Shirley Ann Candy Shop with young 
Shirley Ann Zealen as hostess.— 
Sweet Meets. 

~—— A 

“When a lady grows weary of 

furniture scars 

From masculine cigarettes, pipes 

and cigars, 

She'll figure the answer is ash 

trays, and hop 

To Ye Cozy Nooke Gifte and 

Accessory Shoppe. 

And there she'll assemble a 

charming array, 

Quaintly hand-painted, original 

gay, 

And they’re much too attractive 

for ashes and butts. 

So what does she use ’em for? 

Candy and nuts. 
—P. Bracken, Saturday Evening Post 
-—- A-- 

“Synthesis of ‘cane sugar’ from 
simpler sugars such as glucose is 
now possible, Drs. W. Z. Hassid, M. 
Doudoroff, and H. A. Barker have 
been awarded the $5,000 intermedi- 
ate prize of the Sugar Research 
Foundation for this feat. They also 
have made two new sugars, unknown 
to nature. 

“Science News Letter informs us 
that: ‘The synthesis of sucrose or of 
the new sugars will find no use in 
increasing the food supply.’ 

“Naturally, with grain and every 
other source of the simpler sugars 
short, and with an impending timber 
scarcity that threatens our paper 
supply, no absolute gain of food can 
be made by converting one vegetable 
product into another. 

“But as a potential curb on mon- 
opoly the new sugar synthesis might 
prove as important as was the syn- 
thesis of rubber-like materials from 
scarce oil and scarce alcohol. More 
monopolies have been smashed in 
the chemist’s test tube than have ever 
been eliminated by courts and legis- 
latures.”—Chicago Daily News. 
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To protect kisses 








Assured flavor and freshness! That's the 
secret of the growing popularity of 
Sylvania Cellophane. Yes, Sylvania Cello- 
phane is a beautiful wrap, but it is also 
much more. This versatile packaging ma- 
terial guards against air, dust and moisture 
... keeps the product in tip-top condition 
from processor to consumer! 

Don’t overlook today’s improved 
Sylvania Cellophane. It offers even better 
protection and more beauty. We hope that 
soon even more will be available for every 
requirement. 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 


General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. * Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 
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@ Reg. Trade Mark 


INSTANT and CONTINUOUS 
“  “FONDANT MACHINE 


The Finest, Most Modern Fondant Machine Ever Offered The Candy Industry 
| “re 





‘ 
& 
The dream machine of the candy 
os world will quietly step in and smoothly 
2° a take over your fondant making problems .. . 
" quickly, easily and instantly, saving you floor 
space, floor load, and labor. That’s how this NEW, 
Aluminum, Fondant Machine operates, producing a 
smoother, finer fondant. Just as simple and continuous as 
water flows from a faucet. 


CONFECTION MACHINE SALES Co. 


A dream to op- 
erate. So simple, so 
fast, so easy, so clean. 




















(Formerly Kenmer Products) 


30 NORTH LA SALLE STREET *¢ CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Andover 3204 





